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IN ITALY WITH HORACE. 


SUPPOSE we have all known some- 

what of that grim humor of Fate 
whereby our most stately expectations 
have been caricatured by the actual 
event. From boyhood I had had a vague 
notion that some day I would visit Italy. 
When or how, were never considered. 
I had simply put it down as a something 
that would find its place in my life ; and 
so sure was I of the fact that all arrange- 
ment of plans or contrivance of means 
seemed unnecessary. So I took it allas 
a matter of course, when I found myself, 
at the close of certain academic studies, 
provided with a passport, a map of Eu- 
rope, and a letter of credit. 

It was in winter; but I waited for no 
tardy spring-time. No long delays were 
permitted to interpose themselves be- 
tween my visit at the bankers and the 
long-wished-for hour when I should see 
the shores of Italy for the first time. I 
had never doubted that they would sud- 
denly rise before me from out the blue 
sea, while I, from the celsa puppe of 
some noble ship, would shout: “Italia, 
Italia!” But Fate, that had appeared 


to be my servant, proved my clown. 
The heroic introit of Virgil was not to 
be mine. My first hour in Italy was 
spent in the wretched little shivery sta- 
tion of Susa, in alternately rubbing my 
eyes, pulling at an execrable cigar, and 
hunting in the legs of my pantaloons for 
fleas. 

February had just begun, and a winter- 
night’s ride over Mount Cenis is not to 
be forgotten. The only comfort to the 
morning was that it ended the night. 
The remembrance of those hours is even 
yet something to be shuddered at. The 
intense cold had forced us to keep the 
windows of the diligence tightly closed. 
But what we had shut out was scarcely 
worse than what we had shutin. I can 
think of no bitterer satire of my dreams. 
The lodestone that had brought me to 
Italy was the little volume of Horace 
that I carried in my pocket. Yet had I 
not in my heart upbraided that poet and 
friend for his occasional lack of dignity ? 
What was garlic that a man of genius 
should thunder an epode against it? 
Ought not the favored of the muses to 
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be superior to its tortures? So, here, the 
first reminder of my classics was in the 
person of a village boor, who, shut up in 
the diligence with us all night, belched 
forth hot gusts of garlic from the seat 
just opposite where I sat. It was my 
first experience of the soul-sickening 
drug. I, who had thought to exultingly 
approach the shore, borne on the breezy 
prow of some sea - spurning ship, was 
dragged into the land of my dreams 
tightly fastened in a box scarcely bigger 
than a coffin, and the little air that was 
to be shared among six was thick as 
with the odors of a thousand barrels 
of onions. I had come seeking illustra- 
tions for my Horace, and I was forced 
to begin with the line which Bulwer 
translates : 


**O the strong stomachs of these country clowns!” 


I wanted to interpret his lyrics by 
actual knowledge of the land; but I had 
not expected to commence with the 
verse: 

** Jocose Maecenas 'tis no laughing matter : 
If e’er thou try it, may thy sweetheart’s hand 
Ward off thy kiss ; and sacred be her refuge 
In the remotest borders of the bed.” 

The cars are taken at Susa. An hour’s 
ride and an hour’s sleep, with a break- 
fast afterward, brought us into a summer 
chme and a more cheerfi: mood. We 
looked out upon fields budding with the 
promises of an early summer. It was 
over these that he whom Horace always 
calls “dire Hannibal,” swept— 

* As fire through forest pines, 

Or Eurus over the Sicilian waves.” 
How truly like an immortality such fame 
seems. There is not one of these peas- 
ants plodding behind his oxen, so real a 
personage to us as the great African 
who has been dead over two thousand 
years. 

Looking back from the Piedmontese 
plains to the line of Alps that swung in 
one grand wall along the whole horizon 
of the north, one could but wonder at an 


age so fruitful in letters, yet so contént 
to exhaust itself upon a narrow range of 
subjects. Here is a mountain chain, to 
see which thousands will cross oceans 
and continents each year, lying within a 
few hundred miles of Rome, yet abso- 
lutely unknown to the Roman who did 
not chance to be a soldier. In all his 
writings Horace has not so. much as 
spoken their name a half-dozen times. 
Even then, it is only to celebrate the 
praise of some military leader. They 
were. to him simply “the wintry Alps,” 
or “the Alps piled high with fortresses.” 
Perhaps the poets were not so much to 
blame when the historians of the day 
were so little careful to examine historic 
places, that it is still a mooted question 
by which of three passes Hannibal cross- 
ed these mountains. Yet that Horace 
was not unable to appreciate the grand- 
eur of mountains, is seen in the elegant 
introduction to the ninth ode of the first 
book, where in a few lines he strongly 
marks the winter scenery of Soracte. 
And in one of his satires he sharply cuts 
a provincial brother poet who, though 
living within sight of the Alps from boy- 
hood, can find no more dignified meta- 
phor for his verse than that in the line: 
“Jove spits upon the wintry Alps the glistening 
snow.” 

It was at the close of this first day in 
Italy that a scene was spread out before 
us such as might have suggested to 
Virgil two of his finest lines. We had 
crossed the Apennines, and were de- 
scending to the Valley of the Arno by a 
series of curves very like those which 
the “Central Pacific” makes on the west 
slopes of the Sierras. Ata great distance 
above the valley, we were able to overiook 
its whole breadth. Beyond the valley, far 
to the west, the sun set in a purple haze 
behind a not inconsiderable range of 
lesser mountains. It was in the very 
hush of the twilight, amid the solitudes 
of the unwooded Apennines. In the 
sky, scattered flaxlets of cloud were isl- 
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ands of flame in an ocean of deepening 
blue. As the sun sank lower, the purple 
in the west became darker and richer 
moment by moment. In the broad val- 
ley beyond Pistoia, the shadows swept 
rapidly toward us, while from out the 
gloomy gorges of the mountains among 
which our road wound, thin blue columns 
of smoke rose above the rude huts of the 
mountain-shepherds. Not an item was 
lacking to complete the picture drawn in 
those matchless, never-to-be translated 
lines; 

* Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant, 

Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae.” 

It is significant that a ride through the 
rural districts of Italy reminds one only 
now and then of his Horatian volume. 
You see readily what the country was to 
this Venusian. He loved rural homes 
as did Dr. Johnson —where the trees 
were well-trimmed, the hedges nicely 
clipped, and the tavern within an easy 
walk. It can not be denied that our 
bucolic bachelor, who talks so roman- 
tically of his reed, his goats, his vines, 
and his brooks, and who, according to 
Thackeray’s paraphrase, “hated French- 
ified dishes” (Persicos apparatus), sang 
little except under the inspiration of so- 
cial habits. He loved the frugal fare of 
a peasant when the berries were fresher, 
and the salads crisper, than the same 
articles in city markets. He loved soili- 
tude, when he had at least one good soul 
to enjoy it with him. He loved the sea, 
but he wanted to see it at Baiz or Brin- 
disi, as men admire it to-day at Long 
Branch or Newport. 

Our first pause was at Florence. This 
city, opulent in all that Italy now knows 
of riches, was but a colony in his day— 
a handful of farmers and artisans plant- 
ed here by imperial edict—a something 
that, like many previous experiments in 
the same line, might come to nothing. 
Very possibly it was then inferior in im- 
portance to the military station Ad Ar- 
num, a few miles down the river, where 
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the old Roman road forked to the west 
and north. From the high hill upon the 
east, the city of Fzesulz overlooked this 
valley. The Fiesole of to-day is but a 
convent and a hamlet. 

But though of old-time he knew not 
Florence, we met Horace there. It was 
in the city’s beautiful park that he first 
extended a hand of welcome. We had 
taken an after-breakfast stroll along the 
river-bank as far as the Cascine. The 
day was perfect. It was the beginning 
of the year, according to the old calen- 
dar—beginning not as ours in the drear- 
iest month of the year, but with the re- 
appearance of blade, and leaf, and flow- 
er. Above, not a cloud—a clear sun 
shining without apparent heat —a brac- 
ing air—the faint perfume of the spring- 
time in every breeze. Enjoying every 
breath and every object of sight, I walk- 
ed into the depth of the forest-like park 
and there sat down. With what delight 
I turned from page to page of my dear 
Horace! Here, beneath these stately 
trees, surrounded by such scenes as he 
best loved, I was at last at home with 
my friend. Was it not of this very 
month that he wrote: 


«The winter has fled, and the spring 
Is warm with the breath of the south wind. 
To the water return the dry keels ; 
The meadows are free from the hoar frost ; 
Glad, the herds are deserting their stalls ; 
And the fire on his hearthstone, the plowman,.” 


How often had I read these lines in 
blustering days of April—as April is 
known in New England—more than 
half-angry with the less prolific soil 
where the flowers were late and few. 
But here, ai last, the myrtle grew wild 
on every hand; each miniature meadow 
was studded with crimson-tipped dai- 
sies; and the delicious perfume of vio- 
lets filled all the grove. From out some 
low shrub there darted a little lizard. 
Running half-way across the pebbles 
of the path, he stopped and threw his 
head over his shoulder, as if challeng- 
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ing my criticism. I knew what he was 
thinking of. Had I not presumed to 
question his right to immortality in Ho- 
ratian lyrics? When, in the verses of 
my poet-friend, he stood as the symbol 
of what is least hurtful or repulsive, had 
I not murmured thereat? So it needed 
no word to tell me what this little fellow 
meant; and his best defense was the 
simple showing of himself. In his coat 
of brightest metallic green, he was as 
beautiful as a humming-bird, as harm- 
less as a butterfly. At the slightest 
motion of my hand, he disappeared in 
the thicket opposite, with just the faint- 
est rattle of a dead leaf over which he 
had passed. Here was a picture that I 
would gladly have photographed and set 
opposite that chiding of Chloe’s fawn- 
like timidity: 
“Sighs the coming of spring through the leaflets? 
Slips the green lizard, stirring a bramble? 


Her knees knock together in fear, 
And her heart beats aloud in its tremor.” 


I count it one of Fortune’s best favors 
that my first day of rest in Italy brought 
these dear friends of field and wood to 
bid me welcome. I forgave the garlic 
and the fleas of yesterday. Taken in 
connection with this kindly day, they 
were but practical jokes, which, by the 
very liberties taken, proved the hearti- 
ness of the greeting. Was not my first 
approach to England in the face of a 
storm that, threatening harm and loss, 
ended by blowing to our decks the 
sweetest of feathered songsters, an En- 
glish sky-lark? Yes, it was so perfect a 
day that it might have atoned for a much 
more trying pilgrimage. I could forgive 
yesterday. I could forget all the Italy 
of to-day. I walked hand-in-hand with 
the very prince of hosts, through the It- 
aly of the past. The city behind me 
was no more thanadream. It was built 
but a day ago, and it will crumble to- 
morrow. Its bridges, its palaces, its 
walls —there is not a flower at my feet 
but that is more of Italy’s self, and will 
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outlive them. Races and empires die, 
but poets and nature are immortal. He 
who comes here when the site of this 
city is lost, will come with a volume of 
Horace in his hand, and will gather with 
the same eager delight the flowers that, 
blossoming here to-day, blossomed here 
in grove and meadow a thousand years 
before a stone was laid in those battle- 
mented towers. 

It is just because Horace wrote of 
these little things that his verses are so 
fresh to-day. Virgil has the immortali- 
ty of the Apollo Belvidere—the immor- 
tality of a perfect ideal, elaborately fin- 
ished, polished to the last toe-nail; al- 
ways to be wondered at, never to be im- 
itated. But Horace, devoting his genius 
not to the celebration of a heroic epoch, 
but to the portrayal of every-day scenes, 
emotions, and passions, has the immor- 
tality of the world’s ever-renewed life. 
Had he only written his laureate odes to 
Augustus, his name would, perchance, 
have gone out before, or with, the extin- 
guishment of the empire; but what Au- 
gustus could not secure him, the Fons 
Bandusie did. It was the very zmdellis 
dyra which he, at times, deprecates, that 
has given him a more enviable position 
than that achieved by any of his con- 
temporaries. And if one goes to-day 
into the remoter villages of Italy he may 
find yet observed nearly every one of the 
customs of life of which his songs make 
mention. I had made a pilgrimage one 
day to a little chapel, perched like a 
bird’s-nest, high up a mountain- wall, 
and found that how, at least, the vowed 
pictures of his day were perpetuated. 
On every wall hung reminders of that 
ode to Pyrrha, wherein he expresses a 
mock-devout gratitude for his escape 
from so changeful a mistress. As one 
barely saved from a dire shipwreck, 
he says (following the well-known and 
matchless translation of Milton): 


* * * “Me, in my vowed 
Picture, the sacred wall declares t’ have hung 

















My dank and dropping weeds 
To the stern god of sea,” 

In a much later poem, he represents 
himself as hanging up in the temple of 
Venus the lantern and the lute which 
had played conspicuous parts in youth- 
ful serenades. So now upon the walls 
of village shrines the offerings will al- 
most hide that which they would honor. 
It is not more than a century since this 
practice was as common in the cities; 
but now only the choicest offerings are 
displayed there. When the worship of 
Isis was first introduced at Rome, it 
speedily became so fashionable that Ju- 
venal declares all the artists of the city 
lived upon the work called for by her 
votaries. Just think what a strife in 
picture-making there must have been 
when the Virgin, Isis, and Venus were 
competitors for the public favor. What 
a day that must have been for painters. 
How the chapels must have been plas- 
tered outside and in with daubs of mira- 
cles. And as Addison found the beau 
of a remote village dressed in a new suit, 
cut after the fashion that was in vogue 
in London a hundred years before, so in 
Italy the forms of worship and reverence 
in the obscure villages are essentially 
the same as in the days of Horace. 

The cypress, too, which in his age 
was what the willow afterward became 
to our ancestors—the tree sacred to the 
dead —is, to the present, used for the 
same purposes as then, and is found 
in every Campo Santo. How straight 
they stand, like black, stiffplumes. They 
line many of the avenues—silent and 
dark, on either hand, as the opened 
ranks of some mournful guard of honor. 
It is a pretty fancy of the Venusian 
which makes this tree man’s most faith- 
fui friend : 

**One tree alone of all thy woodlands — 

Loathed cypress, faithful found, 

Shall follow to the last the brief - lived lord.” 

Among the prettiest of Italian sights, 
that called for a note on the margin of 
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my Horace, is the one brought to mind 
by the words, “ Lugano, May 25th,” pen- 
ciled opposite one of his descriptions of 
dancing upon the green turf. In Hor- 
ace, however, they are the nymphs and 
the graces, the fauns and the satyrs, 
whose alternate tread he professes to be 
watching. It is true that he does once 
speak of 


“ Youths 
That joined with tender maidens 
Beat the green sod with feet that twinkle white ;” 


but usually the picture is the conven- 
tional one of an artificial fancy. Yet, I 
am sure that Horace never imagined a 
prettier scene than the one that I saw 
upon that May evening. We were sit- 
ting in our boat, an hour before sunset, 
the water lying unrippled by a breath. 
We had smoked half our cigars in si- 
lence, when the delicious measures of a 
waltz came softly out upon the lake; 
and there, in a well-embowered niche, a 
score of young peasants were dancing 
as noiselessly as the gliding of the fig- 
ures inadream. The level rays of the 
sun, the pretty little meadow, the over- 
hanging trees, the lake asleep, the low, 
sweet music, the graceful movement of 
the dancers —all seemed, not as a real- 
ity, but as some poetic fancy of an Ar- 
cadian life, wrought out, without words, 
in form and color. 
We went down by 





“The Adria 
Hoarse with stormy breakers,” 
not without smiling at this summery sea, 
which Horace always speaks of shud- 
deringly. His one shipwreck, off 
* * * “the Rock of Palinurus 
Stormed by Sicilian waves,” 
had given him a wholesome dislike of 
salt-water. We turned over his leaves, 
and found the Adriatic mentioned six 
times; and in each case it was coupled 
with expressions of distrust. Then we, 
travelers from beyond a broader sez 
than the Classic Age had dared to thin] 
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of, read, with quiet smiles, his solemn 
warnings: 
** Vainly by wastes of dissociable ocean 
Providence severed the lands from the lands, 


If the plains, not to be touched by our foot-falls, 
Be, yet, profanely o’erleapt by our rafts.” 


But if the sea is not to-day just what 
it was nineteen hundred years ago, the 
shores of Campania have not changed. 
They are still the resort of ease and 
wealth, as they were long before the 
Augustanera. For thirty centuries this 
Bay of Naples has been overlooked by 
cities. Cumz, Baiz, Misenum, Puteoli, 
Naples, Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Sur- 
rentum have now divided, and now in 
turn monopolized the pleasure - seeking 
crowds. Horace has mentioned nearly 
all of them. It is the life of men that 
interests him there. A city with Virgil 
was a romance; with Horace, a fact and, 
perchance, a moral. It is not the tragic 
past of Baie that he studies; but its 
busy, avaricious, sensuous, voluptuous 
life of the present. I looked down from 
the road-side upon the marble founda- 
tions glistening white under the water, 
and remembered his rebuke of the men 
for whose lofty houses the solid and ca- 
pacious earth would not suffice : 

“Thou on the brink of death dost make 

Vain contracts for new marble ; 

Building proud homes, and of thy last — 

The sepulchre — forgetful ; 
As if the earth itself too small 
Thou robb’st new earth from ocean, 
And urging on a length of shore 
Upon the deep’s foundation, 


Thou thrustest back the angry wave 
That wars in vain on Baiz.” 
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We were pleased to believe that it was 
at this very spot he stood, watching the 
foundations being prepared for this very 
building — 
“ As many a builder's burly gang 
Heaved the huge rubble down.” 

Misenum was to him known best for 
its good living. But its banquet-rooms 
are long since gone. There is nought 
left now but the vast under-ground pris- 
ons, that must have been in sad con- 
trast to the gay life of this easy naval 
Station. 

Of Cume, he tells us that the propri- 
etors of its natural warm-baths were 
moved to wrath when the court- physi- 
cian ordered him to the cool hills over- 
looking Salerno. Their clamorous de- 
scendants who keep the baths now have 
therefore come honestly by their noisy 
greed. 


Day after day passed —would that 
time had been less swift. But the hour 
had come. The last delightful afternoon 
was spent in climbing Vesuvius; and 
then, as the sun went down beyond the 
bay, we, looking from left to right along 
the wide-sweeping shore, said a sad and 
regretful farewell to the scenes that had 
been so familiar to our poet- friend, so 
dear to our own hearts. Then the 
night-shadows folded over “lovely Sur- 
rentum,” “idle Naples,” and “limpid 
Baiz.” 

When the sun rose the next morning, 
with my volume of Horace in a conven- 
ient pocket, I was on my way to Rome. 

H. D. JENKINS. 
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SOME JAPANESE INTERIORS. 


HE Daimiate, or Principality of 

Sanouki, is situated in Sikoku, 
one of the large islands of the Japanese 
Empire. Its chief port is the town of 
Sido, located on the western coast of 
the province by the shores of the famous 
Inland Sea. 

It is situated in a portion of the coun- 
try seldom visited by foreigners, as it 
presents few, if any, inducements to com- 
merce. But little silk or tea is raised 
by its inhabitants, the cultivation of rice 
and grain being the chief industrial oc- 
cupation of the people of the interior, 
while famous fisheries engage the atten- 
tion of the hardy population dwelling 
along the coast. The manufactures are 
of local importance only, the skill and 
cunning of their craftsmen producing 
less than is needed for domestic con- 
sumption. Itis, therefore, scarcely prob- 
able that Sikoku will at any time be the 
site of a foreign settlement; but there 
the natives may forever remain secure 
in their island fastness, unmolested by 
intruders, and in this section of the Em- 
pire, at least, preserve their primitive 
heathenish simplicity. 

It was very early in the morning of a 
midsummer day that the good steamer 
Costa Rica dropped her anchor in the 
Bay of Sido. She had left Yeddo about 
three days before, but from the time of 
her passing out into the broad ocean she 
had been buffeted about by adverse 
winds and waves. Lowering skies, with 
frequent rain-storms, accompanied heavy 
chop-seas, making the journey along the 
coast more than usually disagreeable. 
But now that the engines had stopped, 
and her wheels were at rest, all this was 
forgotten. The sea was perfectly calm. 
From the fog which closed in upon us, 


neither motion nor sound of life came 
out, and we enjoyed a respite which 
greatly contrasted with the trials we had 
of late experienced. 

Our vessel had been chartered by the 
Daimio of Sanouki, commonly called 
Takamatzu (a Prince of some importance 
in the Empire), to transport to his do- 
main, from the late imperial city of the 
Tycoon, a number of vassals who had 
been left in my lord’s yashi, or castle, 
when he journeyed from Yeddo down to 
Osaka to attend the court of the now de- 
posed Emperor. 

’Stotsbashi, the ex-Tycoon, had gone 
into retirement at Mito. A great body 
of soldiers, formerly his retainers, and 
men at arms, released from vassalage, 
no longer attached to the cause of any 
feudal lord, joined fortunes with the 
Ronius, a class of lawless desperadoes, 
by whom the imperial capital was held 
in terrified subjection. 

Various Princes had departed from 
the metropolis some months before, leav- 
ing in their palaces great numbers of 
their people, many women and children, 
but chiefly the aged of both sexes. The 
freebooters made themselves masters of 
these communities, holding their pris- 
oners for ransom. Takamatzu, among 
others, was compelled to purchase his 
subjects from the thirsting swords of the 
usurpers, and then, to remove them from 
the scene of danger, chartered a steamer 
to transport 850 of the rescued ones from 
their Yeddo residences to the more genial 
clime of their southern homes. 

It was my good fortune to be able to 
embrace so favorable an opportunity of 
making an interesting journey, and by 
accompanying these people upon their 
pilgrimage, I had the satisfaction of vis- 
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iting a locality where probably no White 
men had been before. 

We had been riding at anchor several 
hours before the day broke. With the 
dawn came a shower of rain, dissipating 
the fog which had caused us to stop. 
Although we had anchored at a venture, 
by reason of the thick weather, from our 
lookout in the morning we discovered 
Sido on the shore, about a mile distant, 
and that we were in the haven where we 
would be. When this information was 
communicated to the passengers, the 
news, like wild-fire, spread through the 
ship. The confusion of tongues then 
heard was the spontaneous ebullition of 
joy on the part of that large company, 
who were glad to know that home was 
so near at hand. Now all their trials 
wereatanend. Lawless tyrants could not 
afflict them, and there was no more sea- 
sickness to make them afraid. When the 
first exclamations had subsided, and the 
doubtful and curious beheld the town 
and adjacent coast, preparations for ex- 
odus began. Household gods and per- 
sonal apparel were stowed away in hamp- 
ers, boxes, and other parcels convenient 
for transportation. Not a few persons 
attempted elaborate toilets, bedecking 
themselves with much fine clothing, 
trusting that fair weather was at hand to 
grace their return to their native island. 
The stir and bustle began early, but it 
was not until boats came alongside from 
shore that affairs grew very exciting. 
Though inclined to be stoical, and sur- 
rounded with an oppressive air of digni- 
ty, this occasion was too much of a trial 
for our passengers, and they must have 
felt themselves warranted in enjoying 
more than usual freedom, as but few of 
the multitude appeared to be laboring 
under the least restraint. The rain pour- 
ed in torrents, but this did not de- 
ter my ardor for sight-seeing — where- 
fore, having determined to be among the 
first who reached the town, I took pas- 
sage in a large sampan, whose welcome 


shelter—a thatch of straw mats imper- 
vious to water—protected from the show- 
er more than three-score people seated 
upon the deck. Twelve sendos vigor- 
ously plied their oars, keeping time with 
their stroke to very dolorous vocal mu- 
sic. The travelers regaled themselves 
with cheerful conversation. My knowl- 
edge of the language being limited, it 
was not possible for me to understand a 
great deal of what was said by my com- 
panions, but judging from their glances 
and gestures that my presence was the 
theme of discourse, I endeavored to make 
a favorable impression upon them. As 
the men had exhibited a liking for cigars, 
I distributed among them, to decided ad- 
vantage, several bunches of Manilas, the 
only baggage, beside an umbrella, with 
which I had fortified myself. One or 
two of the company smoked their che- 
roots, but the others stored away their 
treasures for more important occasions, 
perhaps to be retained to enlighten other 
less traveled of their countrymen. These 
people, male and female, are inveterate 
smokers, but they have advanced no 
further in the art than the habitual use 
of short pipes, whose metal bowls are 
scarce half as large as a lady’s thimble. 
Their tobacco is prepared for use by be- 
ing cut into shreds about the thickness 
of common sewing thread, and usually 
two inches in length. The fact that half 
a dozen whiffs exhaust a pipe, requiring 
it to be emptied and reloaded prior to 
another smoke, seems to be no draw- 
back to the almost constant use of the 
same. While I puffed away great clouds 
of smoke, to the diversion of my com- 
panions, I entered into an examination 
of their costumes. Blue was the pre- 
vailing color of their garments, the men 
generally holding to sober hues ; but the 
women, in sundry articles of dress, show- 
ing a pardonable fondness for more brill- 
iant tints. Several of these folks had 
adopted some articles of clothing com- 
mon to our customs: one had on a pair 
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of shoes two sizes too large for his feet; 
another wore an extensive pair of pan- 
taloons, and a third disported himself in 
a black cloth coat, chiefly remarkable for 
its very short waist and very long tails. 
Nota few covered themselves with cloaks 
improvised from blankets. These were 
not cast-off articles which foreigners had 
worn out; they were comparatively new, 
and looked rather sloppy, but the birds 
doubtless thought them fine feathers, 
the purchase of them marking, perhaps, 
an era in the lives of the gentle heathen 
who had seen fit to adopt so much of 
foreign fashion. As the majority of the 
natives are poor, it will probably be many 
years before the more comfortable gar- 
ments worn by the White race will be 
generally adopted. Their own clothing 
is usually made of cotton; with the 
wealthier classes silk predominates as 
the fabric for dress, and, save from im- 
ported goods, they know nothing of 
woolens or their manufacture. It is said 
that neither sheep nor goats will thiive 
in this archipelago; whether this is due 
to unfavorable atmospheric causes, or 
on account of the vegetation, has not yet 
been decided. From the fact that the 
natives are not carnivorous in their diet 
—the ficsh of all animals, excepting the 
wild boar and deer, being tabooed as 
sustenance—mutton would not be raised 
for food; but in a humid climate, pro- 
ductive of much rheumatism and kindred 
diseases, with a people so wide awake to 
all the comforts of life, it is strange that 
sheep were not long since imported 
and domesticated for the sake of their 
wool. 

But to return from the digression. 
One elderly man, who appeared to be 
possessed of authority and influence, 
bearing two swords, badges of rank and 
power, covered with a green blanket, sat 
near me; we soon struck up as much of 
an intimacy as time and an imperfect 
knowledge of each other’s language 
would permit. He was informed that 
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my purpose in going ashore was merely 
to see the people in their homes, and 
acquaint myself with their manners and 
customs. This announcement, accompa- 
nied with a bunch of cheroots, secured 
my object more completely than my fond- 
est anticipations had urged me to hope. 
It is true that in the disorganized state 
of affairs prevailing throughout the Em- 
pire, foreigners were allowed a trifle more 
license than heretofore, yet the system 
of espionage which had been in existence 
aforetime was not abolished, and as this 
landing on Sikoku by any White man 
was an intrusion into forbidden territory, 
it might have been looked upon with 
disfavor, if not followed by more evil 
consequences to the intruder, as well as 
to those who permitted such visitation. 
Our scantily-clad oarsmen—some of 
them dressed in sandals, with a girdle 
of straw about their loins, and again, 
others without such adjuncts to modesty 
and offerings to conventional ideas — 
plunged into the water as we neared the 
beach, and stranded our vessel alongside 
a stone jetty, where we effected a land- 
ing. My friend of the green blanket es- 
corted me from the pier into the town. 
The rain was falling in torrents, and 
flooded the sandy streets. Fortunately, 
we soon reached the place of our desti- 
nation, which proved to be a large house, 
used apparently for gatherings of the 
people—a town-hall, or something of 
that sort—situated in the centre of a 
spacious court-yard adjacent to the prin- 
cipal temple of the place. On the veran- 
da, we were snugly ensconced from the 
wet; there we took off our boots, leav- 
ing them outside, and at once entered 
the chief room of the establishment. 
Here we beheld, seated in solemn si- 
lence, and with great dignity, an elderly 
man, whose only care seemed to be his 
pipe, which he repeatedly filied, and 
busied himself in smoking. Ever and 
anon he cast his eyes gardenward, con- 
templating with evident pride a minia- 
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ture park wherein was laid out, with that 
skillfulness for which the Japanese are 
famous, a marvelously beautiful artificial 
landscape. In it were delineated a hill 
covered with dwarfed firs and cedars, a 
forest of trees scarcely two feet in height, 
gnarled and ancient in their stunted 
growth. Roads and by-ways serpen- 
tined through this grove. A pond of 
clear water, in whose glassy face the 
fringe of mosses and ferns, luxuriating 
on its banks, were reflected, lay there, 
while gliding through its sparkling depths 
were to be seen gold and silver fishes. 
On the undulating ground at the base 
of the hill, and throughout the scene, 
were dwarfed trees of various kinds, 
among them the fir, pine, azalia, laurel, 
cedar, japonica, wild plum, and orange. 
Many of the evergreens were trimmed 
in fantastic shapes, so as to resemble 
birds and animals. Placed here and 
there were columns of hewn stone won- 
derfully wrought into grotesque patterns, 
with receptacles in their capitals where 
paper-lanterns might be placed when- 
ever occasion occurred requiring illu- 
mination. This entire garden, occupy- 
ing an inconsiderable area of land, was 
partitioned off from other parts of the 
premises by a hedge of Osage orange, 
or kindred shrub, about twelve feet in 
height—trimmed so wonderfully close 
that it did not exceed two inches in 
thickness —and was covered with luxu- 
riant foliage of the richest green. It 
formed a beautiful curtain- background 
to the fairy-like scene. 

The Hollanders are credited with in- 
troducing into Europe the art of land- 
scape gardening, and some have held to 
the opinion that from them these East- 
ern people obtained their ideas of this 
style of ornamentation; but many well- 
informed persons incline to the belief 
that the Dutch received their first im- 
pressions in Asiatic regions. Be this as 
it may, no horticulturists —the Chinese 
alone excepted—have attained such skill 
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in dwarfing trees and shrubs as these 
patient and painstaking barbarians. 

The lack-lustre eyes of our venerable 
host were gazing upon this gem of scen- 
ery—this wonderful combination of nat- 
ure and art— when my conductor broke 
in upon his reverie, and prostrated him- 
self upon the mats of the floor. Where- 
upon the ancient monarch of all he sur- 
veyed did likewise, and then they mut- 
tered together, in the dulcet dialect of 
Nippon, the compliments laid down for 
such occasions in one of the three thou- 
sand volumes of etiquette said to be ex- 
tant for the culture and refinement of 
this people. Perceiving that their con- 
versation took a turn wherein reference 
was had to me, I was put to the trouble 
of falling down upon my knees, as if in 
the act of worship. My host bowed un- 
til his forehead touched the floor. I 
imitated his example, determined that 
he should not exceed me in politeness. 
Our salutations being ended, like com- 
fort-loving souls as we were, we took 
our seats around the shedatchi, or bra- 
zier, wherein were lighted coals for the 
benefit of smokers. Our aged friend 
clapped his hands together thrice, and 
in response to this call, a very pretty 
young maid-servant appeared, and, in 
obedience to her master’s orders, brought 
us, upon a tray, a tea-pot filled with a 
generous infusion of the national bever- 
age, and some modest little cups from 
which we all drank. We had not been 
seated long before my fellow-passengers 
of the steamer began to arrive. They 
came, as blessings are said sometimes 
to come, in disguise, for the drenching 
shower caused many to put on suits of 
oiled-paper, which, however clumsy they 
might seem, appeared to answer well 
the purpose for which they were don- 
ned. A number of men wore broad- 
brimmed hats of plaited bamboo, and 
long cloaks of grass hanging down to 
their knees; these caused them to ap- 
pear more like moving hay-cocks than 
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any thing else one can think of. Their 
homely garments not only possessed 
a barbaric picturesqueness which was 
pleasing to behold, but had the greater 
merit that they shed water to perfection, 
and kept dry the ordinary clothing worn 
beneath. There was also a fantastical 
show of umbrellas —large rain - shields, 
made of paper, yellow and oiled, stretch- 
ed over wide-spread ribs of bamboo, not 
unlike gigantic sun-flowers. 

The hall in which we were seated was 
being fast filled up. Entering upon the 
scene were ladies, who, in protecting 
their flowing drapery from contact with 
the earth, displayed neatly-turned ankles 
and rounded limbs, suggesting the in- 
nocence of native thought, and a total 
lack of that prurient prudery which comes 
with civilization. There were heads cu- 
riously hampered in cotton cloaks fear- 
fully and wonderfully wrought. There 
were children, with staring eyes, rejoic- 
ing in fantastically-shaved heads. From 
their alarmed expression of countenance, 
we judged that careful mothers had been 
accustomed to frighten their broods with 
intimations that the foreigners (¢ojans) 
were a race of ogres. However, with 
these drawbacks to perfect happiness, 
the multitude generally appeared to re- 
joice—the nearness of home, doubtless, 
causing them to forget the miseries of 
their late experiences. 

Our honored host, surrounded by at 
least a dozen gentlemen, now ordered a 
repast, which was ere long forthcoming. 
It consisted of tea, saki, eggs, rice, boil- 
ed fish, several sorts of vegetables — 
among which were young onions, soya, 
various pickles, and boiled sea-weed. 
The eggs being raw, I declined eating 
them, and took the liberty of showing 
these folks that by boiling them for two 
minutes and thirty seconds, by the watch, 
then breaking them over the rice, quite 
a palatable dish could be made without 
much trouble. They watched me with 
a respectful curiosity, pleasant to wit- 
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ness, and when they beheld my use of 
the chop-sticks, a gentle “yudio”—“O 
my” —gurgled out of their lips. Dur- 
ing the feast, I was much pleased with 
their very polite and considerate atten- 
tion, and they appeared greatly diverted 
by imitations on my part of their pecul- 
iar customs. After luncheon, the old 
gentleman and myself lighted cigars, 
and, for want of any thing better to do, 
he carefully examined my clothing, and 
was apparently struck with the idea that 
it more effectually served the purpose 
of protecting the body from inclement 
weather than the style of garments in 
which he was clad. It was about this 
time that I was joined by several friends 
from the ship, who, notwithstanding the 
storm, had been abroad to see the sights. 
They were immediately invited to make 
themselves at home, and ample provis- 
ion was spread before them. The sages 
of Nippon looked on with wonderment 
at the keen relish with which their vi- 
ands were enjoyed, but their curiosity 
did not interrupt their considerate at- 
tention, nor did the ferocious appetites 
which they had to supply dull the edge 
of their hospitality. The brave, little peo- 
ple brought in relay after relay of food, 
so that when the feast ended much 
beside fragments remained. Having 
received an invitation from the chief 
officer of the village to call upon him, 
we parted from our generous friends, 
and put ourselves under the direction of 
the guide who had been sent to escort 
us. The rain had stepped falling. Along 
the streets through which our party pass- 
ed, people peered at us from their doors 
and through the cage-like inclosures 
which formed the fronts of their houses. 
Occasionally, a boy or girl, wandering 
lazily along, would become aware of our 
presence, and there was no end of amuse- 
ment in beholding them scamper out of 
our, and, as they doubtless supposed, 
harm’s way. We at length reached the 
house of his Honor, t.2 Mayor; it was 
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somewhat more elaborate than the build- 
ings we had seen. Here we were intro- 
duced into a court-yard, in which was 
discovered a garden inclosing three sides 
of a one-story house. The shingled 
roof was not very greatly peaked; the 
eaves, projecting, formed a wide veran- 
da outside the building, both in the front 
and rear. The board fence round the 
garden was painted black, but the wood- 
work of the house was, as the carpenter’s 
plane had left it, darkened, perhaps, with 
age—the skill manifested in the use of 
tools permitting no defects which requir- 
ed the painter’s brush to cover them. 

When one sees the apparently inferior 
implements with which their mechanics 
work, the careful joining about these 
houses —as skillfully done as cabinet 
wares are with us—their handicraft ap- 
pears simply marvelous. 

The entire mansion had been thrown 
open in honor of our coming. We were 
met upon the veranda by the master of 
the establishment, and by him shown 
into the best room under his roof-tree. 
Before we crossed the threshold, we re- 
moved our boots, so as not to stain the 
clean, white mats which formed at once 
the floor, the table, and the bed, of the 
people of this home. These mats are 
invariably of one size, being six feet in 
length, and about three feet in breadth. 
They are made upon a light frame of 
wood, covered with fine matting, stuffed 
with rice-straw, sewed together at the 
sides and ends, being finished or bound 
with black lasting. This flooring is firm 
and solid enough for all practical pur- 
poses. Houses and apartments in the 
same are constructed with reference to 
the floor, which is laid in sections of the 
dimensions above given. To do us pe- 
culiar honor, piles of quilted silk mats 
were brought forth and laid so as to form 
divans, whereon we might rest. We 


were placed at our ease, by being re- 
quested to make ourselves perfectly at 
home. 


Determining to remain ashore 
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until the next morning, we dispatched 
couriers to the ship to bring off supplies 
of wine, bread, and cigars, which was 
about all we required besides what the 
natives were able to supply. The do- 
mestic arrangements .of the household 
we investigated with a pardonable curi- 
osity, finding every thing neat and tidy; 
in fact, elegant without pretension. The 
afternoon began to hang heavy upon my 
hands, so I saltied out for a walk, in 
quest of adventure. Taking a stroll 
through several streets, I observed that 
they were similar in character to those 
of other towns through which I had 
passed. These were well kept and clean, 
each person being compelled to sweep 
and repair that part lying before his own 
house. 

In front of almost every dwelling were 
planted one or two very tall bamboo 
trees, denuded of limbs and leaves save 
their feathery tops. From these, strips 
of white cotton cloth were streaming, 
bearing inscriptions painted in large 
black characters. From other poles, 
artificial representations of huge fish 
were suspended. These were holiday 
decorations — offerings to the gods who 
had blessed these households with an 
increase of the male line during the past 
year. 

The unusual sight of a foreigner prom- 
enading their thoroughfares was soon 
noised abroad, and the people of Lilli- 
put swarmed out to behold Gulliver in 
his travels. As I moved on, a crowd of 
infants, from five up to seventy-five years 
of age, followed at my heels, gathering 
in numbers as I proceeded. They were 
in no wise rude in their demonstrations, 
but seemed desirous merely of gratifying 
their curiosity. Such conduct I refresh- 
ingly contrasted with sights witnessed 
among the barbarians at home, who did 
not so kindly respect the rights and feel- 
ings of strangers of other nationalities as 
they went abroad. Being invited, I en- 
tered several houses, where J was re- 
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galed with the inevitable cup of tea, 
sometimes accompanied with offerings 
of confections. As a memorial of the 
occasion, fans were brought me, and I 
was requested to write thereon. This 
opportunity I embraced to lay before 
them sundry scraps of wisdom, culled 
from the ancients, and known as prov- 
erbs. 

The evening shades were falling when 
I moved back to our head-quarters. The 
preparation that had been making dur- 
ing the afternoon culminated in a feast, 
which began with the night. Lighted 
wax-tapers, placed upon tall candlesticks, 
were brought into the room we had been 
occupying, and were scattered around in 
profusion. Our host, no longer occu- 
pied with official cares, joined us, intro- 
ducing several of his friends and towns- 
men. Tea was brought and served. 
Pipes were lighted and smoked. There 
was an orchestra, consisting of two fe- 
males, who played upon four- stringed 
lutes, called samesi, or samisengs, and 
sang ballads to their own accompani- 
ments. These girls would have been 
pretty, but for the abominable custom 
which their class follows, in imitation of 
married women, destroying their beauty 
by shaviuag off their eyebrows and black- 
ing their teeth with lacquer. Two danc- 
ing-girls, with pleasant faces and hand- 
some little figures, entered at the same 
time. The music was well-nigh inces- 
sant during the banquet; and in the in- 
tervals between the courses, the danc- 
ing-girls gyrated and postured after the 
Oriental style, which, however graceful, 
is not severely emotional. Liquor, dis- 
tilled from rice, known as sas/—the na- 
tional tipple—was brought, small bottles 
of it standing in vessels of boiling water. 
Under the mellowing influence of this 
liquid, our tongues were loosened, and 
an amicable exchange of sentiment took 
place. We drank from small China cups 
as thin as egg-shells, tossed them from 
one to the other, as is customary at such 
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revelries, and passed the bottle briskly. 
Our interpreters were kept busy trans- 
lating our conversations. When we 
opened our store of wines, we present- 
ed our friends with champagne, and it 
was very amusing to behold the expres- 
sion upon the face of those who, for the 
first time, drank this subtile beverage. 
There were, at least, a dozen courses, 
very nicely served. The guests, seated 
or reclining upon the floor, had placed 
in front of them lacquered trays. On 
these were chop-sticks and certain con- 
diments in small saucers. The bill of 
fare would not be interesting, because 
there were so many made-dishes and 
viands for which there are no names in 
our tongue. Some of these compounds 
were pleasant; some insipid, and others 
of a flavor to which our palates had not 
been educated. Of the first, we par- 
took; of the second, tasted; these last, 
we cut. Our Japanese friends did jus- 
tice to the repast, by partaking of every 
course. We suffered for want of noth- 
ing. 

The festivities began with the flowing 
bowl; and through all the courses ran a 
rivulet of liquor; but when the rice was 
handed around in great China bowls, 
heaped full of snow-white food, the 
spirit rations ceased, for the fale of 
the banquet was attained. 

While the dinner was progressing, a 
number of neighbors came in to look on. 
As the company increased, the room 
was enlarged by the removal of the slid- 
ing screens—partitions composed of 
wood and paper—and the entire floor 
was thrown into one large apartment. 

Our feasting ended, we distributed ci- 
gars among our audience, for which they 
were profuse in thanks. We sang songs 
for them, and in our rousing choruses 
made the festal-hall ring to the echo. 
Then, our entertainers sang for us, long 
and loudly. The hour for games arriv- 
ing, we were delighted to witness the 
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playing at forfeits, and the characteristic 
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acting required by the pathetic words of 
a ballad which the singing men and sing- 
ing women gushed out vociferously. We 
amused ourselves with making shadows, 
on the wall, of rabbits and other animals; 
but, in this, a heathen youth of ten sum- 
mers eclipsed us, for, by the manipula- 
tion of his hands, he conjured up rare 
pictures, but none more marvelous than 
the wonderfully correct representation 
of the #oosima, or Japanese lady. Mid- 
night came, and with it an end of revel- 
ry. The crowd had thinned out, so that 
now our visitors soon told their saona- 
ras, and were off for home. After the 
remnants of the feast were cleared away, 
from a convenient, closet-like receptacle 
in the corner, quilts were brought out 
and beds spread for us on the floor. 
Mosquito-bars—the stuff coarse in text- 
ure and green in color—were suspend- 
ed from near the walls, so that they took 
in almost the entire rooms, giving us 
large, airy chambers in which to sleep. 
In this pleasant place, and with this wel- 
come protection, tired nature’s sweet 
restorer quickly came and gave us rest. 

Next morning, we were up early." Af- 
ter saluting our host, and bidding him 
good-by, we wended our way to the 
beach, whence we had quick dispatch to 
the steamer. The day came on with 
clouds and dullness ; but the genial sun 
at length broke through the vapors. 
The blue waters of the bay were scarce- 
ly disturbed by a ripple. The quietness 
was almost oppressive. Sido, which 
skirted the crescent-like shores of the 
bay, sent up from its chimneys faint col- 
umns of smoke. In its peaceful borders 
three thousand souls had their happy 
homes. The darkened and gray thatch- 
ed roofs of its houses gave an air of an- 
tiquity to the place, not unpleasing, and 
harmonizing well with the green fringe 
of tall firs hedging it round about, filling 
up the plain between it and the bosky 
hills which formed the background of 
the picture. To the south, the rolling 
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land of a peninsula, dotted with farm- 
houses and hamlets, terraced fields with 
abundant crops, spread out its wealth 
of pleasant scenery, till where the Ele- 
phant-head Mountains, with rocky sides 
and craggy peaks, loomed up, blue-tint- 
ed, in the distance. The recent rains 
had washed the air of its impurities, and 
we could behold, with naked eye, across 
the Harrima Sea, the brown hills of 
Bizen hugging the strand. A score of 
islands, clad in semi-tropical verdure, 
formed a picture rare to look upon and 
pleasantly to be remembered. 

Here and there, fishermen’s boats dot- 
ted the waters with their square, white 
sails. Having nothing better to do, my- 
self and friend procured a sampan, with 
two oarsmen, and with them we took up 
our journey for the picturesque island 
of Takasima, about three miles distant. 
Along the coast, we saw fishermen en- 
gaged in hauling their seines, while oth- 
ers, on the beach, were mending their 
nets. Patient toilers: they gazed upon 
us as we passed, and gave us cheer- 
ful greeting; for which civility, the mid- 
dle and lower classes of this people 
are celebrated. After great exertion, 
the island was reached and a landing 
effected. A solitary, deserted habita- 
tion graced it; and the wild ducks were 
almost alone in possession of a beauti- 
ful lake, whose shores were skirted with 
tiger-lilies richly painted. Wild roses 
and wild pinks struggled for life in the 
rank grasses growing along the hill- 
sides. The view from the highest point 
of the island was a beautiful panorama. 
The sky was of the deepest blue, and 
athwart the face of day an occasional 
fleecy cloud would sail, to cast a mo- 
mentary shadow on the bright scene be- 
low. The crystalline waters washed the 
shores of this island where the fabled 
mermaids of Japan might have disport- 
ed themselves and reveled in delight. 
Many fathoms below the surface, we 
could discern fantastical groups of huge 
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rocks and bowlders, a bed of sand and 
shells, with sea-flowers, mosses, and 
grasses spreading out, like delicate laces 
which might readily vie with the blos- 
soms of the higher earth. Having fin- 
ished our explorations, we sought our 
boat, and roused the lazy sendos, who 
had been lying in her bottom, fast asleep. 
In making our way back to the steamer, 


we fell in with a fleet of sails from up’ 


and down the coast, carrying great num- 
bers of people to the Costa Rica, full 
of hope that they might be permitted to 
inspect her. Surrounding the steamer, 
there was a multitude of sampans: we 
reached these, paid our caitiffs their 400, 
clambered over the decks of the inter- 
vening craft, and, by way of the ladder, 
got on shipboard once more. 

During the morning—and, in fact, 
throughout the day — swarms of visitors 
came off to the steamer: male and fe- 
male; old and young; married and sin- 
gle; some in small squads of two or 
three, but chiefly in droves of a score in 
number. It was pleasant, at first, to 
behold and study the appearance of the 
crowd; but, after a while, the show be- 
came very monotonous, and the multi- 
tude was so great that it required much 
exertion to keep it in order. Such a 
jam was never before seen on that ves- 
sel. It was a motley crew. All sorts 
and conditions of men were there. Such 
inveterate sight-seers were they, that 
they peered into every nook and cranny, 
their curiosity apparently growing by 
what it fed upon. The entire popula- 
tion of the neighboring province ap- 
peared to pour in uponus. There came 
elderly individuals, bent almost double 
with age; Sancourais widows, with 
clean-shaved heads and semi- bleached 
teeth ; one-eyed folks; blear-eyed chil- 
dren. The totally blind came not, though 
good authority says that one out of every 
ten of the population is thus afflicted. 
Infants slung upon the backs of other 
small children; babes at the breast; 
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well-dressed people ; others in airy cos- 
tumes, consisting of a pair of straw san- 
dals, and a girdle of white cloth round 
the loins—their backs, bodies, arms, and 
legs tattooed with India-ink and vermil- 
ion, in many patterns, the most aristo- 
cratic being the representation of a lady 
or gentleman in full robes ; folks whose 
well-kept heads were an honor to them, 
and slatternly roughs whose unkempt 
locks and bristly pates showed a want 
of taste, or funds, or opportunity ; maid- 
ens fair to look upon, and others quite 
homely ; scrofulous infants ; fond fathers 
and delighted mothers, leading great- 
eyed offspring clad in diminutive cos- 
tume — imitations of the dresses of their 
elders, and fearful productions of the 
tailors’ skill. Young yakonins, not yet 
in their teens, were strutting about with 
two swords stuck in their belts—one 
longer than its possessor ; married wom- 
en who had no family, or who had left 
the same at home, shuffled through the 
crowd with an air of eager curiosity and 
excitement shown upon their faces, ad- 
ding nothing to the charms of counte- 
nances denuded of eyebrows and graced 
with mouths of coal-black teeth. In 
picking up loose things and attempting 
to solve the mystery of their use, some 
light-fingered gentry among that volatile 
blue mass made free with a few small 
articles of portable property; but, even 
in their pilferings, we could forgive them, 
for that which they took was not a ma- 
terial loss to the owners, and was not 
the slightest approximation to the whole- 
sale piracy which, under similar circum- 
stances, has been indulged in by the 
highly civilized and refined of our people 
at home. Theft is capitally punished in 
Japan; hence, thieves are scarce. One 
important official, from Takamatzu—the 
Treasurer of the Principality —came on 
board, accompanied by his harem. The 
barge in which he and his people ar- 
rived was elegantly sheltered with a pa- 
per roof and bamboo blinds. The old 
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man was very portly, and in his bearing 
quite dignified. His females had the 
most elaborate mode of hair- dressing I 
have ever beheld: it differed somewhat 
from the fashions of the northern sec- 
tions of the empire; being braided in 
broad folds, it stood out from the sides 
of the head, sustained in place by gum 
and hair-pins. Their faces and necks 
were powdered a /a mode, a slight tinge 
of rouge spread over the cheeks, and 
lips colored with violet. These aristo- 
cratic people affected great dignity, but 
were, ere long, compelled to relax in 
their attempt, and then they freely min- 
gled with the vulgar herd. The mate 
produced an electric machine, and amus- 
ed us all by shocking those who would 
try the instrument. I distributed a num- 
ber of old newspapers among the crowd, 
and they were eagerly sought as curiosi- 
ties. The breaking down of the ladder, 
and thereby the precipitation of a score 
or so of men and women into the water 
—who were all rescued, however — pro- 
voked much mirth among the sailors in 
the fleet of boats. 

At dinner, we were honored with the 
company of three or four gentlemen of 
the Daimio’s household. Our conver- 
sation turning upon the subject of snakes 
—two large fellows, one seven and the 
other eight feet in length, having been 
killed by my companion, on the island 
of Takasima, that morning—one of these 
gentlemen said that in the interior such 
reptiles, more than sixty feet in length, 
were not uncommon. 

In the afternoon, with my friend the 
surgeon, I went ashore. The usual gap- 
ing crowd met us at the landing, and 
followed wherever we went. With the 


assistance of a guide, I discovered my 
way to the temple. 


In its precincts 1 
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noted a waste of white sand, without a 
trace of vegetation, save tall and vener- 
able pines, two of which were distorted 
from the perpendicular so that heavy 
beams were required to support their 
twisted trunks high inair. The ancient 
temple-buildings had been shorn of their 
glory, by the contending elements of 
many years, and several of them seemed 
sadly in want of repair. To one who 
had visited the more elaborate estab- 
lishments at Kamakura and Fugisawa, 
these appeared insignificant and devoid 
of interest. The ever-present cash-box 
stood in the door-way of the largest 
house; and through its barred top the 
faithful cast their money-offerings of sil- 
ver, or copper, or paper. The most 
noteworthy objects there were immense 
bronze images of the gods Keko, Iiso, 
and Tensing. They were artistic crea- 
tions, embodying ideas which, to the re- 
ligious of the Buddhists, were worthy of 
worship and adoration. Next to the 
temple - grounds, in a dense grove, was 
the cemetery, where many of former gen- 
erations slept. The approach of even- 
ing forbade our lingering long in this 
place. We called at the houses of our 
friends, to give them our good-by and 
hear their sazonaras. They loaded us 
with compliments and gifts of sai, fish, 
fruits, and confections, and sent porters 
with us to carry our loads of cates to 
the boat-landing. 

The setting sun had painted the clouds 
of the western sky, and then sank to rest. 
The short twilight was giving place to 
night, and bright stars were beginning 
to twinkle in the vault overhead. The 
town of Sido was wrapped in darkness 
and the inhabitants in slumber, when 
eight-bells told midnight, and we tripped 
our anchor to sail away. 

W. E. McARTHUR. 
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66 & ND so you really think, Made- 
moiselle, that, should I die as 
I am now, I shall certainly go to eternal 
perdition ?” 

“ Oui, Monsieur, I think so.” 

O the sweet, mellow voice which spoke 
these words, tenderly, and with deep con- 
viction ; the rosy lips through which they 
floated, like some angel’s compassionate 
warning; the beaming eyes, large, dark, 
lustrous, moistened with pitying sympa- 
thy, which rested on me, as if in a last 
appeal! 

Many, many years have passed, but 
well do I remember how my eyes, una- 
ble to bear the mighty influence, turn- 
ed aside and fell upon an elderly lady, 
slightly smiling over some embroidery ; 
thence traveled back to my fair compan- 
‘on, took in once more the whole of that 
»ewitching form — bewitching by its per- 
‘ect outlines, its simple traveling dress, 
‘ts unassuming manners, withal so ds- 
tingué, so refined — until, my moral feel- 
ings and physical impressions becoming 
somewhat chaotic, I took my hat, and, 
with a bow—perhaps a little abrupt — 
left the cabin, ascended the stairs, and 
went on deck. 

For we were traveling on the Rhine 
—the picturesque Rhine —and fast ap- 
proaching the golden Mayence — das 
goldne Mains, as the enthusiastic Ger- 
mans have it. I came from Basel, but 
enjoyed, since we stopped at Strasbourg, 
the pleasing company of two French la- 
Gies, on their way to Wiesbaden. It was 
the Countess de Grandrecourt, from Nan- 
cy, with her aunt. The one, as beauti- 
ful and sweet and winning as the Ga- 
brielle of Henry IV.; the other, amiable 
and sfiritued/c, as French ladies of dis- 
tinction at certain age so often are. 

Vor. Vi-- 3 
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Acquaintance was soon made. The 
French happily ignore the etiquette of 
an introduction. And, as the first day’s 
conversation had run on general topics, 
avoiding the traditional points of religion, 
politics, and self, the second day, which 
was to be the last, we began to touch 
the first forbidden point — we talked re- 
ligion! I was a young novice at the 
time, ardent and zealous as novices are; 
with the solemn Scripture texts I thought 
myself well nigh invincible. But I found 
my match! Argument upon argument 
was put to nought by the sweet, yet spir- 
ited, and highly educated young Count- 
ess. I felt I lost my ground. At last, 
in a tone of real concern, I asked the 
question which opens this tale; and re- 
ceived the answer: “Oxi, Monsieur ; je 
le pense.” 

The reader will now appreciate the 
feelings with which I leaned over the 
banister, looking to the approaching end, 
not of my travel, but of my too inter- 
esting association with one so lovely, so 
pure, so zealous in her faith. 

The end came; the steamer slackened 
her pace, the wharf was reached, the 
crowd gathered, and, amid the bustle of 
transporting trunks and boxes, I heard 
the last adieu from the fair lips who just 
condemned me to eternal woe. 

I followed them as they stepped light- 
ly and gracefully over the bridging-plank, 
and walked up to the hotel. I still gazed, 
and the steamer- whistle blew, when, at 
one of the front windows of the hotel, I 
saw the Countess, standing, throwing a 
last farewell with her little hands, join- 
ing them, and raising them on high, as 
if in supplication. 

Years and years have passed. I sce 
them yet, those uplifted arms! If years 
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of grief and trouble have left the im- 
press on the mind of an old man, how 
must it have affected the bewildered 
brain of a young enthusiast! 

However, the steamer went on; time 
brought counsel, and, when I landed at 
Cologne, the image of the fair Countess 
was certainly not effaced, but her argu- 
ments had lost their force, unsustained 
as they were by her magnetic presence, 
and I continued my travel to Liege and 
Spa, without being much distressed about 
my eternal welfare. Here, I took a thor- 
ough-bred pony of the Ardennes, wish- 
ing to traverse that wild, but somewhat 
historical and picturesque region, and to 
return, through Namur and other Bel- 
gian cities, to my work and labor at 
home. 

The first day I reached Fresse; the 
next I came, at noon, to la Roche, passed 
the rapid Ourl stream, and might have 
come that night to St. Hubert, but for 
my absent-mindedness, allowing my po- 
ay to walk, when it might as well have 
galloped. I had some excuse in the 
scenery around me: forest succeeding 
forest, with wide spaces of open ground 
between ; sudden turns in the road, Iead- 
ing through narrow passes; very few hab- 
itations; the few people I met, sombre, 
suspicious - looking —altogether so dif- 
ferent from the courteous, lively inhabi- 
tants of Liege and its surroundings. 

I slowly trotted on; but night came, 
and nothing but forest before me. How 
far I was I could scarcely tell. A house 
came in view, and I made up my mind 
to stop there, at any rate. Dismount- 
ing, I knocked at the door. A woman, 
tall and thin, but of very unprepossess- 
ing appearance, opened the door; hold- 
ing it, she looked at me with haggard, 
black eyes. 

“Can I lodge here?” I asked, some- 
what peremptorily, when I perceived in- 
side, all the afparei/ of an inn. 

“Sais pas, M’seu,” was the hesitat- 
ing answer. 
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“But I must,” said I, coming in at 
once; I can’t reach St. Hubert’ this 
night.” 

“Sais pas, M’seu,” she said again: 
“no room; M’seu le Comte has the only 
room.” 

“No matter,” I said, a little disgusted 
with Counts and Countesses, “I'll ar- 
range myself here ;” and, putting down 
my hat and cloak, I added: “Send some 
one to take care of my horse.” 

She did so, and Jacques—a black and 
dirty-looking little rascal—went for my 
horse ; while the hostess, having made 
up her mind, it seems, asked me polite- 
ly: “Souper, M’seu?” 

“Sil vous plait, Madame,” I answer- 
ed, with impressive gravity; and, after 
awhile, was called to a very small room, 
where I enjoyed the most simple supper 
imaginable. 

“M’seu will have to sleep here,” said 
the black-eyed woman; “no other room.” 

“No matter; a mattress and blanket, 
please.” 

While I was arranging my couch— 
such as I have often since enjoyed in 
California—somewhat grumbling about 
the Count, and murmuring, often, mzsdre 
gue ¢a/—(thirty years have taught me 
better, good reader )—I heard a knock- 
ing at the door, and a squeaking voice: 

* Ah, Madame Gilbert! e¢ Ze Comte?” 

“Le Comte! Le Comte!” I grum- 
bled, and uttered something very impo- 
lite. 

“Tet, M’seu docteur, ici!” answered 
the black-eyed hostess, ushering the 
doctor in, somewhere. 

Suddenly the door of my retreat open- 
ed. “Pardon, M’seu,” she said, with a 
hideous grin, intended for a conciliating 
excuse, “Jean has had no supper; Jau- 
vre Jean!” 

And through she went to the kitchen, 
leaving behind her a tall, good-looking 
young fellow, whom, by his -livery, I 
supposed to be the Count’s valet. 

He saw me, took off his riding-cap, 
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sat down, and, taking no furtner notice, 
began to eat with zest the meagre sup- 
per which the hostess brought in. 

“Et gu’a M’seu le Comte?” she ask- 
ed, standing near him, with a somewhat 
admiring look. 

Jean’s mouth was chock full. He 
was in no hurry. As soon as there was 
room, he made a gesture with his right 
hand to the left shoulder, articulating 
with some difficulty: “Shoulder out 
of joint.” Then he masticated on, and 
seemed altogether bent on his supper 
more than on talking. 

The squeaking voice of the Doctor 
called Jean, who immediately wiped his 
mouth, rose, took his cap, and left. 

The hostess was busy removing the 
plates, when Ze. Docteur came in. 

“Ah, Madame Gilbert, a little warm 
water, some more bandages, s’#/ vous 
plait, vite!” 

“ Oui, M’seu!” said the hostess, go- 
ing; when the little Doctor, perceiving 
me on my mattress, made a bow, saying: 
“ Excuses, Monsieur, I didn’t know you 
were here; poor lodgings! poor Mon- 
sieur le Comte!” 

I rested on my elbow in a state of mind 
balancing between curiosity and bother. 

“Who is Monsieur le Comte, and 
what is the matter with him?” 

“Le Comte de Ranson, Monsieur, 
was thrown from his horse, and got his 
shoulder out of joint. A dagatelle, Mon- 
sieur, but painful. You know Monsieur 
le Comte: rich family at Sedan? Very 
rich; ah, very rich!” 

The Doctor seemed to enjoy his fee, 
by anticipation. 

“Don’t want to be taken home!” con- 
tinued the Doctor, with a slight touch of 
satisfaction; “wants to remain here till 
better, then travel on. Very nervous, 
Monsieur; always was so. Ah, merci 
Madame” —turning to the hostess, who 
entered with the required articles, then 
with a bow to me, “ Bonsoir, Monsieur, 
la bonne nuit!” 
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And out he tripped. “Good -night, 
indeed, on this hard mattress,”’ thought 
I; “glad, anyhow, it is over.” 

I soon fell sound asleep. Either they 
were discret, and dispatched the Doc- 
tor without noise, or Morpheus had 
stronger hold on me than usual—I nev- 
er woke till morning, when the hostess 
knocked at the door, and asked: 

“M’seu, le déjeuner ?”* 

“Outi, Madame!” And up I jumped. 
Not much of a toilet! The breakfast 
was served, and I sat down to what we, 
in California, would call rather meagre 
fare. 

Brown bread—which had left the oven 
weeks ago—butter somewhat rancid, 
and a few slices of a jamébon, which came 
not from Westphalia. But the coffee, 
though black, was good, and its aromat- 
ic flavor restored my spirits to some of 
their usual vigor. 

“Poor fare for the invalid,” I thought, 
when lo! the valet came through with a 
basket on his arm. Had been to St. 
Hubert quite early, and got some nice 
things for Monsieur le Comte. When 
he returned from the kitchen, I asked 
how the Count had passed the night. 

“Pas mal, Monsieur;” and Jean 
went on. Jean was not loquacious. 

While I was sipping my last cup of 
coffee, and thinking of resuming my jour- 
ney, I thought I heard a groan in the 
next room. My rather vivid imagina- 
tion pictured at once the poor Count on 
his couch, with bandaged shoulder, suf- 
fering and lonely. Should I leave with- 
out taking any notice of my fellow-man? 
Though a plank wall separated me from 
him, was it not like the Pharisee and 
Levite passing by the poor man who fell 
among the robbers? No, it won’t do! 
The Countess de Grandrecourt might 
say what she pleased, I was a Chris- 
tian! So when the hostess came in, I 
handed her my card, saying: “Give this 
to Monsieur le Comte ; ask him if I may 
come and see him.” 
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“ Entrez, M’seu,” she said, soon af- 
ter, holding the door open; and I went 
in, crossing Jean, who left the room. 

It was smail, rather comfortable, where 


all that was of value in the house seem-. 


ed to be treasured up. Opposite the 
door was a curtained window; to the 
left, a bedstead, on which the patient 
rested. A man of sharp, but rather 
handsome features, about thirty years 
old, with eyes very large and lustrous ; 
his heavy mustache scarcely concealed 
the smile with which he answered my 
“Comment cela va-t-tl donc, Mon- 
sieur?” 

“Very amiable of you, Monsieur,” he 
began, in a rather loud voice; “very 
happy to see you. Had an accident; 
my horse tripped; never was thrown in 
my life; am the best cavalier of Sedan! 
Parole @honneur! They would laugh! 
But they will never know! I'll stay till 
I am well! Poor quarters!” —looking 
around—‘“but guoti faire? Patience! 
Very amiable of you, Monsieur! Zz 
route for notre belle France?” 

“No,” said I, sitting down; “I come 
from Spa, and was on my road to St. 
Hubert when night came. I could not 
leave without showing you my heart’s 
sympathy, Monsieur!” 

“Not Jressé, Monsieur?” he asked, 
looking at me with his large, glistening 
eyes. 

“ Not particularly so.” 

“Could you not stay over a day? 
Fine hunting here, Monsieur. Jean, 
bring me my gun; a fine gun, Monsieur. 
You like shooting? Jean will accompa- 
ny you. It will amuse you; then we can 
talk. I feel lonely.” 

Jean came in with his master’s fowl- 
ing-piece. The Count went on: 


“There, Monsieur, that never misses. 
Jean, you accompany Monsieur; he is 
going to shoot.” 

All this went on at a rapid rate; so 
that I was in for a hunt, before knowing 
it. I could not help smiling; the Count 
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probably took it for a mark of satisfac- 
tion, and went on: 

“Jean, you know the clairidre de Ro- 
land? Bring Monsieur there. Fine 
shooting!” 

Well, I went. Jean led me through 
brushwood and by-paths, till we reached 
the open space. There was, indeed, 
plenty of game, and, having satisfied my 
suddenly-aroused Nimrod ardor, I re- 
turned, and, walking along slowly, tried 
to get something out of Jean concerning 
my original Count. 

But Jean was remarkably taciturn; 
out and non were his whole vocabulary, 
and sometimes I could not get even that. 
In fact, when I re-entered the Count’s 
room, I knew no more than when I left. 

But the Count was as loquacious as 
Jean was taciturn. 

“And so you travel at your ease, with- 
out special aim?” he asked, and contin- 
ued, without waiting for my answer: “A 
happy thing—very happy! Pas moi— 
pas moi! Ah, this maudit cheval keeps 
me days and weeks here. Ah, Mon- 
sieur, it is terrible !”’ 

I refrained from questions, though 
rather curious, and stated how I travel- 
ed for my d@lassement; had been in 
Switzerland, on the Rhine, and intend- 
ed returning by Namur. 

“Out,” said he, “that Rhine—dzex 
monotone —castles, towers, and towers 
and castles—dien monotone /” 

“Somewhat,” I answered, “but, now 
and then, one meets pleasant company.” 
And I mentioned to him, among others, 
the Countess de Grandrecourt, with her 
aunt. 

The exclamation which followed this . 
was perfectly startling. In his excite- 
ment, he wanted to raise himself on his 
right elbow, and a squeaking scream of 
pain followed the exclamation of won- 
der. : 
“AMaudit cheval!” cried he, when 
the pang was over; then again his eyes 
resumed their glaring brilliancy: 
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“La Comtesse de Grandrecourt! you 
saw her, Monsieur; you spoke to her?” 

I was astonished at his excitement, 
but, airing my French politeness, did not 
seem to perceive it, and continued to tell 
him about my pleasant companionship. 
As he seemed very interested, and I was 
going to touch the last day’s conversa- 
tion, I said: ; 

“T am a Protestant, Monsieur le 
Comte ——.” 

“So am I!” he cried, almost with a 
scream; “a Huguenot, from father to 
son. In fact,” he added, with some- 
thing of a sneer, “I am nothing — vous 
saves?” 

I paid no attention to this additional 
phrase, and told him my discussion with 
the fair Countess, my discomfiture, and 
her final condemning sentence. 

“Ha!” he would say; at short inter- 
vals, “ha!” 

But when I told him of the farewell 
from the hotel- window, and the arms 
lifted in supplication, he became so agi- 
tated that I almost repented having told 
so much. 

“Toujours la méme,” he exclaimed, 
three or four times. Then he kept si- 
lent, for a few minutes only, and sud- 
denly broke out with: 

“Ah, Monsieur, what service you 
could render; worlds could not pay it!” 

“How so?” I asked, not a little as- 
tonished. 

“Monsieur,” he said, extending his 
hand—which I had to take, for polite- 
ness’ sake, anyhow—“ Monsieur, the 
Grandrecourts and the de Ransons are 
nearly related to each other. But ¢Aey 
are strong upholders of the Catholic 
faith; we are Huguenots since Henry 
IV. I know, however, that mine would 
gladly see a union between me and the 
Countess. Our principles have some- 
what relaxed; mine have become—vwell, 
you might say, of no account— je sus 
athée, Monsieur —.” 

“Sorry to hear it,” said I. 
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“But,” continued he, “I am liberal, 
and with the love I bear to my cousin 
since childhood, I would not trouble her 
in her belief. Only she has always been 
trying to convert me—to covert me, 
Monsieur,” he repeated, with an almost 
hideous laugh. “It is her passion,,Mon- 
sieur—cest une manic. A hundred 
times she has told me: ‘Eustache, I do 
love you too well to see you going to 
perdition,’ and so on. I know she loves 
me,” he continued, with exaltation, “and 
who would not loye her? I heard of 
her departure for Strasbourg. They told 
you they were going to the baths; it is 
not so, Monsieur. She is going to some 
convent; she has often told me she would 
go ina convent. if she could not save me 
from perdition. I know it, Monsieur, 
and as soon as I heard of it, I started by 
the shortest road to reach Cologne (for 
I am sure she is going there), to prom- 
ise her any thing; to accept her faith; 
any thing, Monsieur, to save her, and to 
have her; for I do love her, Monsieur, 
and I know she loves me.” 

He was, a moment, silent. Atheist, 
as he was, he believed in woman's love, 
and he dd love her. 

“What can /do in this case?” 
ed, somewhat timidly. 

“What can you do, Monsieur?” he 
answered, almost indignant at my short- 
sightedness. “Whatcanyoudo? Cie?! 
Don’t you see Providence in this ?” 

“ Providence?” I asked. a little as- 
tonished at hearing that word in the 
mouth of a professed atheist. 

* MWais out, Providence—don't you see 
it? What made you travel this way; 
what made me have this accident? Are 
you not the very man to sce her; to ex- 
plain to her; to make her acquainted 
with my determination? Will she not 
pity me; come to me? Will she not 
—well, Monsieur, it seems so clear to 


I ask- 





me "ae 
I did not see it so clearly ; but he was 
so earnest, he appealed so to my feei- 
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ings, that I really began to think his no- 
tion of Providence might be right. Then 
the image of the Countess had something 
to do with it. To see her once more; 
to save her from, what I considered, an 
unfortunate step; to bring her to one 
who seemed to love her so much, was 
an act of charity which would somewhat 
alleviate her cruel sentence. 

In short, I promised to retrace my 
steps the following morning, to travel to 
Mainz, to find the Countess out, and to 
bring her the glad tidings of the Count’s 
intended conversion. 

When the following morning I mount- 
ed my pony, the last words of the Count 
sounded yet in my ears: “Adieu, #on 
ami; you will save her; you will bring 
her back. Dieu vous bénisse !” 

Strong language for a professed athe- 
ist, I thought; and with the feeling of 
being on a providential errand, indeed, 
I trotted off. 

As soon as I reached Mainz, I went 
to the hotel. ‘The Countess de Gran- 
drecourt had left for Wiesbaden, accom- 
panied by the Count de Lunes.” “Counts 
enough!” I thought, and traveled on to 
Wiesbaden. 

Yes, the Countess was -there. Her 
name was on the book of the Great Ho- 
tel. “Could I see her?” The femme 
de chambre, with a somewhat meaning 


smile, said: ‘“ Mademoiselle la Com- 


tesse is on a visit to the Frauenkloster.” 

“ Ah ! ”. 

And in my ardor I started for the con- 
vent, some four miles distant. Perhaps 
I came too late! 

The convent was a handsome build- 
ing, not at all forbidding. A regular 
ladies’ convent for the wod/esse. I rang 
the bel!, and was admitted into an ele- 
gant parlor. The Lady Superior made 
her appearance. Handsome and digni- 
fied, she said: “‘The Countess has left 
a little while ago.” 

I wanted to ask some questions, but 
her steady, cool manner, and a slight 
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indication that further intrusion might 
be unacceptable, made me bow, and 
leave as wise as I came. 

I returned to the hotel. Yes, the 
Countess was there. I sent my card. 

“ Montez, Monsieur.” 

I did so, and /a fante received me 
with that cordial, yet courtly manner 
which really distinguished her. 

“And what good angel has inspired 
you, Monsieur, to come so in the nick 
of time! How happy my niece will be 
to see you!” 

I don’t remember what I answered. 
I was so preoccupied with the impend- 
ing convent disaster that I probably said 
very little out of the common way; and 
while I was trying to bring the matter 
before them, in came the beautiful Count- 
ess, in a state of hurry and excitement. 

“Ah, mon bon Monsieur, et vous 
voilé ?”” she exclaimed, seeing me, and 
extended her pretty little hand. She 
looked so lovely in her xég/igé dress! 
Who could think of convents there ? 

“Your heretical admirer, Mademoi- 
selle,” said I at last, rather hesitatingly 
producing a letter of Count de Ranson, 
“hopes to receive some remission of the 
terrible sentence you inflicted on him; 
this letter may give occasion to some 
circonstances atténuantes.” 

She took the letter with that bewitch- 
ing smile, flushed suddenly, broke it 
open, read, and, lifting up her joined 
hands, just as she had done at the win- 
dow: 

“Te pauvre malheureux!” she ex- 
claimed, handing the letter to /a /ante, 
and adding hurriedly : 

“ Bonne tante, explain to Monsieur, 
Sil vous plait. Ce pauvre Eustache!” 

With that she left the room. 

La tante read the letter, smiled sadly 
while slightly shaking her head, and 
said: 

“Mon bon Monsieur, at any rate it 
brings you here at a joyful occasion; 
but tell’ me about Monsieur de Ranson.” 
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I told her all, even my hurried travel 
and visit to the convent, not omitting, 
of course, my dismal suspicions. 

At this point the amiable old lady 
broke out in a hearty laugh, loud enough 
to bring the young Countess to the door, 
who, popping her pretty head in, ask- 
ed wonderingly: “Qu’est-ce donc, ma 
tante?” 

“O, nothing, ma petite; leave me a 
moment alone with Monsieur,” replied 
the good lady while laughing again. 

I was rather puzzled, and must have 
looked a little awkward, for Za fantze all 
at once resumed her serious tone, and 
said: 

“Pardon, Monsieur, I forgot myself. 
Do you know what the Countess did at 
the convent?” 

“No, Madame, not very well,” said I, 
more and more confused in my ideas. 

“She went to take leave of a friend 
of her childhood, telling her of the most 
important event in her young life, her 
marriage this very evening with Count 
de Lunes.” 

“ Her marriage ?” I exclaimed in utter 
amazement; “hermarriage? And Count 
de Ranson? I thought - 

“Ah! there itis,” said /a ¢ante, “you 
thought what 4e thought! Poor Eus- 
tache! On whatan errand he sent you! 
Mon bon Monsieur, let me explain.” 

“If you please, Madame,” I replied, 
while moving somewhat nervously on 
my chair. 

“Eustache de Ranson is an excellent 
young man, and his marriage with my 
niece was one of the family plans. But 
he is so exalted, so utterly uncontrol- 
lable, and withal so given up to the 
modern ideas of freedom in every thing 
and all things, that it borders on folly. 
My niece has always been brought up in 
strict conformity to our faith, and her 
natural disposition is as enthusiastic in 
that direction as Eustache’s in the con- 
trary one. She believes what she says, 
Monsieur, and often has implored Eus- 
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tache to change his views ; and with her 
abandon and heartfelt desire to save 
him, I can well understand that his ex- 
alted imagination has seen love where 
there was really no more than devoted 
pity. My niece has often manifested a 
wish to enter a convent, and it is for 
that very reason that our family have 
hastened her engagement with the Count 
de Lunes, whom she is to marry this 
evening. So you come just in time, 
Monsieur gy 

“And poor de Ranson?” I interrupt- 
ed, not very politely, “what is to be- 
come of him?” 

“Tt is on his account,”’ answered ma 
tante, “that we have come to Wiesba- 
den. Knowing the violent exaltation of 
his character, and the unreasonable hopes 
he entertained, we concluded to have the 
marriage out of France, to travel abroad, 
and to give time to his violent disposi- 
tion to subside ——.” 

She was interrupted by the Countess 


gliding into the room in her bridal dress. 


It was like a vision! With an arch 
smile she enjoyed a moment my admir- 
ing gaze, then said in her sweet, melo- 
dious voice: 

“Eh bien, ma tante, suis-je bien?” 

La tante took her two hands, held her 
at a distance with approving look, and 
saying a word of approbation—favJaite.’ 
she drew her a little aside, and, with 
an “£-xcusez, M’seu,” whispered some 
words to her. 

The Countess paled, blushed, paled 
again, then came to me, and actually 
took my hand! 

I can not remember the words. She 
spoke softly, beseechingly, ending with: 
“Fe vous en supplie, Monsieur, rendez 
nous ce service.” 

Yes! I was to travel back to St. Hu- 
bert, and make Eustache acquainted 
with the decisive step of the Countess 
in taking a vow which made all further 
attempts useless ! 

“Is not marriage a vow?” asked ma 
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tante, “and will it not be an act of char- 
ity to leave him the impression of the 
convent vow?” 

Two ladies—and French Countesses 
at that—are more than a match for a 
very young, warm-hearted enthusiast. 
That evening I saw the Countess be- 
come la Comtesse de Lunes, and the fol- 
lowing morning I was on my new errand 
of charity. 

I believe I sometimes laughed at my- 
self (as no doubt the gentle reader does); 
but, then, the poor Count’s image on his 
bed of suffering arose, and I concluded, 
generally, that I performed a Christian's 
duty. 

It was evening when I reached the 
inn. During my absence of six days, 
the Count had improved physically, but 
mentally he was in a state really border- 
ing on insanity. 

He sat in an easy chair, the left arm 
in a sling; his eyes were lustrous with 
feverish anxiety; his right hand trem- 
bled when he pressed mine. I sat down; 
he looked staring at me, and exclaimed: 

“ Trop tard?” 

“Too late,” I echoed, with heartfelt 
pity; “the vow is taken.” 

He remained silent during several 
minutes. Then he took my hand, and 
said, in a hurried but determined man- 
ner. 

“ Merci toujours —good-night—a de- 
main.” 

I slept somewhat soundly after my 
hard traveling, and in the morning was 
awakened by a general stir in the house. 
Jean was already finishing his breakfast, 
and rising, said, rather politely: ** Bou- 
jour, Monsicur,; nous partons.” 

I was up in a moment, and saw, in- 
deed, the Count ready for traveling. He 
faintly smiled at my astonished look, 
and said: “I am off for Wiesbaden— 
A frst vow is not 


not fee late yet! 
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binding. Zsférons toujours. Adieu, 
Monsieur.” 

“Sir Count,” said I, with all the firm- 
ness I could muster, “one moment, if 
you please.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” exclaimed the 
atheist, following me to his room, “time 
is precious, mon ami; don’t keep me 
long.” 

I then told him the real state of affairs. 
When I named the Count de Lunes, he 
broke out in a wild, screaming laugh: 

“Ha! ha! da bonne farce! Charm- 
ing, charming! De Lunes! /e digot/ 
Ha! ha!” 

And so he went on for some time, 
heedless of any thing around him. At 
last he stood erect, gave me his hand, 
and said: 

“Eh bien, bonjour; home, then! 
home!” 

With the help of Jean he mounted, 
and galloped off. 

That was the last I saw of Count de 
Ranson. 


Three months had passed, and I sat 
in my study, opening the letters which 
the mail had brought. There was one 
from Florence—a lady’s handwriting, 
neat and delicate. It contained the de- 
tails of a pleasant tour through Germany 
and Switzerland. J/a f¢axte sent her 
most kind regards. The letter had the 
sweet perfume of the honeymoon, and 
under the signature was the following 
postscript—a usual appendage of la- 
dies’ letters: “7. S.—You probably 
know the death of Ze Jazze Eustache. 
How could he do such a thing? Quvelle 
jini” 


“Yes, guelle fin!” I repeated, folding 
the letter, and leaning back in my chair; 
“was I then on an errand of mercy, 
or—or on a fool's errand!” 

J. L. Ver MEnr. 
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JUST FOR A DAY. 


Just for a day to put my sorrow by! 

Forget that summer dies, that roses die ; 

And the swift swallow, circling round the eaves, 
Leaves us with falling leaves. 


Forget the sky shall lose its gold; the sea 
Grow white in tempests, and the long nights be 
Forlorn of stars, and dreary with the rains 
Beating against the panes. 


Forget that change is, and that sorrow is; 
That souls grow tired, and sweetest memories 
In time turn bitter, and the one sure friend 
Is death, that makes an end. 


Just a day to put aside the years, 

Washed clean of wrongs, of sins, of heavy tears ; 
’ And dream that life is fair, and love a truth, 
And youth is always youth. 


That if the swallow goes, ’tis for a day, 

To come again at dawn, with merrier lay, 
Learned in the old fair lands, and the rose brings 
New splendors with new springs. 


That God is near, and Heaven near, and Death 
So far the young heart scarcely reckoneth 

The time by years and years; as now by days— 
And the whole earth is praise. 


And Faith is as a spotless dove, with wings 
Unclogged with doubt, with many questionings 
Unanswered ; and the heart not yet doth tire 
Of its own vain desire. 


Just for a day to put all sad things by, 
Forget that dreams are dead, that dreams must die— 
Joy is a breath, and hope a star that sets; 


Forget, as love forgets! 
Ixa D. CoOLsRitH. 








T was near noon betore we descend- 
I ed to the arroyo of El Favor, on 
the opposite side of the cues/a. Here 
we leave an old companion, the Rio 
Mazatlan, altogether, and proceed up 
the stream of El Favor, which is flanked 
by a very narrow valley thickly wooded, 
with mountains rising on either side to 
a great height. 

El Favor divides the States of Sinaloa 
and Durango, and has its source in the 
Sierra Madre. It is a beautiful mount- 
ain stream, with clear water rippling 
over rocks and pebbles, or plunging over 
declivities, forming small cascades and 
rapids. 

Such a brook naturally recalls thought 
of the delicious mountain trout; but we 
may look in vain in its translucent wa- 
ters, and the angler may cast his fly be- 
neath the overhanging trees, or by the 
dark shadows of the rocks, for this hab- 
itant of pure mountain waters, without 
getting a bite. It does not exist in any 
of the streams of this region. A species 
of perch is found in most of the rivers 
and creeks, but they are difficult to catch 
with hook and line. 

A few miles’ travel up this stream 
brought us to the small village of El 
Favor, embowered among the beautiful 
guamachil-trees and lofty mountains 
that surround it. Opposite the village 
is a small sugar ranch, in which the 
cane seems to thrive, as well as oranges, 
plantains, and other fruits. It is irri- 
gated from a ditch by the creek above. 

We continue to follow the stream for 
a few miles farther, the mountains crowd- 
ing in upon the narrow valley all the 
time, antil it finally disappears in a 
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Where the valley 
ceases, the road abruptly turns to the 
left, and we commence the ascent of the 
stupendous mountain of Piedra Gorda, 
one of the cordons of the Sierra Madre. 
The scene here is wild and picturesque 


mountain gorge. 


in the highest degree. A huge, isolated 
rock of sandstone, of a reddish tinge, in 
the form of some vast monument, here 
presents itself, towering high above all 
surrounding objects. Crowned as it is 
with a few scrub-oaks and grasses, with 
its perpendicular sides, like some an- 
cient column made by giant hands, it 
stands alone, giving to the picture a truly 
wild and magnificent aspect. 

In the background rise the-dark and 
jagged mountains of the Sierra Madre, 
piled up one above the other, until they 
are lost in the distance, or disappear in 
theclouds. Atour feet we catch glimpses 
of the silvery, thread-like stream of El 
Favor, winding its tortuous way through 
shady nooks and rocky dells, till it min- 
gles its waters with those of the Rio 
Mazatlan. 

Piedra Gorda, as this great natural 
pillar is called, and which gives name to 
the adjoining mountain, is one of the 
land-marks showing the line between 
Sinaloa and Durango. It is situated on 
a point of a hill running down to El Fa- 
vor Creek. Its altitude is about 800 
feet, and ig about 120 feet in diameter at 
its base. Its present isolation is doubt- 
less caused by the crumbling and wash- 
ing away of the mountain, of which it 
may have formed a part in bygone ages. 

After taking a sketch of this wild 
scene, we again resumed the ascent of 
the mountain of Piedra Gorda by a very 
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narrow and crooked trail. In about an 
hour and a half we reached a small open 
plain, nearly half-way up the mountain, 
in which there were a few native huts 
and a patch of corn. This is the rest- 
ing-place for travelers and packers. 

I here. met with some Californians 
who had been “prospecting” for mines. 
They were returning from the district of 
Vintanas, where they had “denounced” 
some old mines which had been former- 
ly worked by the Spaniards. After rest- 
ing at this place for an hour, and giving 
our mules some fodder, we again con- 
tinue the ascent up the mountain, over 
loose, moving rocks, near precipitous 
cliffs and deep gorges, until at length, 
with our mules blowing and sweating, 
we stand upon the summit. Here the 
view is grand and extensive, and the 
head grows dizzy as we gaze down the 
bottomless abyss on either hand. The 
town of Piedra Gorda looks like a mere 
stump. The mountains here are covered 
with pine and oak. Although we seem to 
have ascended the highest mountain in 
the Sierra Madre, we still behold others 
ahead of us over-topping this, and over 
which our route passes. 

The road, after winding along the 
summit, gradually descends, its opposite 
side having been partly cut away and 
worn deep by years of travel. It is a 
mere trail, and there are places, which 
were pointed out to me by my mozo, 
Dolores, where packed mules have lost 
their footing, and tumbled down the deep 
abyss to an unknown depth; indeed, it 
tries one’s nerves in passing these tick- 
lish places, where safety depends entire- 
ly upon the cautious and patient mule. 

In the evening we came to a small 
hamlet, built on the side of the mount- 
ain, in a very rough locality. Here we 
rested for the night. My host was a 
noble-looking old fellow, of Spanish 
blood. He was very communicative, and 
had seen a great deal of adventure in 
his profession, which he did not disguise 
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to me as gente de camino real, assuring 
me that I was secure from harm in his 
care. It gave me no uneasiness what- 
ever to know that he was a robber, for 
they are too common in Mexico for this 
admission to cause alarm. He treated 
me with all the hospitality his humble 
home could afford, and entertained me 
with a recital of his many guerrilla raids. 
One of his hands was badly disabled, 
which, he told me, was done in one of his 
combats in Chihuahua, some years ago, 
He was from the interior, and was one 
of that class of Mexicans continually 
roving from place to place in search of 
game. I have no doubt but what he 
had been a brave old bandit in his time. 
I, however, spent a pleasant night under 
his roof, and greatly enjoyed the repose 
after the fatiguing day’s travel. 

I noticed here corn-fields upon the 
steep sides of the spurs of mountains 
too steep for the traveler to stand upon 
without holding on tosomething. After 
the trees are cut down and burnt, the 
corn is planted promiscuously with a 
pointed stick, and this is all the cultiva- 
tion it receives; but the rich alluvial 
deposits of the mountain-sides produce 
the best corn raised in the country. 

Taking leave of our friend “of the 
road,” we continued our toilsome jour- 
ney over a mountainous trail. The morn- 
ing air was cool and delightfully refresh- 
ing, but the road was exceedingly rough. 
After passing over several spurs of 
mountains, at about ten o’clock A.M. we 
descended to the village of Duraznitos 
(peach orchard), but I saw only two 
peach-trees growing. The village is 
situated immediately at the foot of the 
principal mountain chain of the Sierra 
Madre, and is called by the natives El 
Cumbre. This frowning old mountain, 
with its steep, forest-covered sides, 
stands out in bold view in front of the 
village, and looks like an eternal barrier 
to all farther travel in that direction; 
yet, by examining its sides, we catch 
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glimpses of the winding trail, which is 
lost among the cliffs and gorges above. 
We gave our mules some fodder and an 
hour’s rest before undertaking the ascent 
of this last but most stupendous mount- 
ain. Dolores managed to get a pot of 
milk, and with Azzole mixed with it, 
made a very refreshing beverage before 
“belting” ourselves for the storming of 
this grand sierra. At length we com- 
menced the ascent, but I found the route, 
however, not so bad or dangerous as I 
was led to expect from general appear- 
ances. By skillful windings and zigzag 
turns, the trail approaches the summit 
with apparent ease. In many places the 
trail is worn deep in the rock and earth 
by long use," and our mules completely 
filled up the space. There is some dif- 
ficulty when two pack trains meet in 
those places. Such accidents but rarely 
happen, however, as the arrieros take 
great precaution in preventing such a 
catastrophe, and in descending or as- 
cending the mountains, keep up a great 
noise by yelling at their mules, both to 
give warning of each other’s approach, 
and to encourage the mules “onward 
and upward.” It is astonishing what 
immense loads the hardy and patient 
mules of the country carry over such 
places. Huge dry goods boxes, bales, 
barrels, kegs, quicksilver in iron flasks, 
and every variety of bundles of mer- 
chandise are bound to the backs of 
these tough mountain travelers with the 
simple rawhide ropes, and the dexterous 
skill by which the practiced arrieros 
secure the pack, to prevent it from turn- 
ing, excites in one unaccustomed to such 
things the greatest wonder and admira- 
tion. The average load, called a carga, 
is three hundred pounds, independent 
of the afarejo, which weighs from 
thirty to fifty pounds. These animals 
often carry from four to five hundred 
pounds, when the package is such as 
to prevent its being made less. A 
pack train usually consists of from fifty 
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to two hundred mules. Millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise, as well as 
silver, is transported over this road to 
and from Mazatlan annually, yet seldom 
any losses occur. The arrieros are, as 
a separate class, honest and steady men, 
and their business is not one of ease, 
nor by any means devoid of danger. 

At length, after about three hours of 
alternate climbing and resting, without 
dismounting from my mule, we reached 
the final summit, or the “Cumbre,” of 
the Sierra Madre. 

From this point, how grand was the 
view! Looking down upon the vast re- 
gions of the “erra caliente toward the 
west, the innumerable mountains and 
hills, clothed with perpetual verdure, 
seem as the dark billows of a convulsed 
ocean. We are now at a great altitude. 
The rarified air reminds us of this fact; 
we no longer suffer from the noonday 
heat of the /ierra caliente. The whist- 
ling of the wind through the pine-trees, 
We feel 


produces a wintry sensation. 
as if suddenly transported to regions of 


a northern climate. We are now on the 
tierra templado, or the great central 
plains of Mexico, and our road is on 
level ground, or comparatively so, with 
here and there an open glade of grassy 
land. ‘With spirits invigorated by the 
freshness of the air, we rode briskly on, 
through the pine-forests, to the next 
ranch, which is known as “Suerte,” or 
Pat’s Ranch, about twelve miles from 
the summit. 

Here we arrived before sunset, and 
halted for the night. The old Indian 
mayordomo gave me the “castle”? for 
my quarters. This building is separate 
from the rest, and is constructed of hewn 
pine-logs and stone, in the form of a 
hexagon, with holes to shoot from, in 
case of an attack from robbers or Apa- 
che Indians. It contained a fire-place— 
the first I had seen in Mexico—and we 
made good use of it, by building a rous- 
ing fire of pine-knots. I retired early 
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to sleep, but spent an unpleasant night, 
and awoke early in the morning with a 
severe cold. The whole prairie was 
covered with a white frost, and a thin 
coating of ice was on the brook. This 
ranch was established by Julio Pat, as a 
stock-ranch. It is a very pretty place, 
situated in the edge of a small prairie, 
which is inclosed by a pine-forest. The 
country seems to be well adapted to the 
raising of stock of all kinds. Mr. Pat 
was a Frenchman by birth, and a mer- 
chant in Mazatlan. Since his death, 
the ranch has been going to decay and 
waste. There is frost every month in 
the year; consequently, nothing affected 
by frost can be grown here. 

From this ranch the next one, called 
“Los Coyotes,” is distant thirty-eight 
miles. We had an early start. Our 
mules were shivering with cold, when 
brought up from the grass, in which 
they had been staked for the night. We 
rode on in fine spirits, the road becom- 
ing more beautiful as it penetrated the 
tall pine-woods, occasionally crossing 
spring branches and grassy glades. 

The topography of the country is now 
changed. We are no longer surround- 
ed by tangled forests of the voluptuous 
tropics of the tierra caliente, from which 
we have just emerged; we here meet 
with familiar plants of the northern lati- 
tudes. The fauna, too, is different; 
the splendidly -plumaged birds of the 
warmer regions have given place to the 
more sombre colors of the wintry north. 
We here find the wild turkey, which 
does not exist on the Pacific slope, or on 
the sierra caliente. I noticed several 
birds common to California. The man- 
zanita grows here, which is also a Cali- 
fornia shrub; and a species of oak, hav- 
ing an abundance of small, sweet acorns. 
As we continue to advance, the road be- 
comes more interesting. At times, we 
cross small, clear, running brooks, rip- 
pling over the mossy rocks, shaded by 
the sombre pines—solemn stillness pre- 
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vailing, interrupted only by the cooing 
of the California band-tailed pigeon, or 
the solitary woodpecker, hammering on 
some dry branch. 

Masses of fallen timber indicate heavy 
storms in these regions at times——per- 
haps during the rainy season. In many 
places, the country had been recently 
swept over by fires, consuming the dried 
grass and decayed timber. 

A little before sunset we arrived at 
“Los Coyotes,” the only habitation we 
had seen in coming the distance of forty 
miles. This building is constructed like 
a fort, with walls of adode and stone to 
the height of twelve feet, inclosing the 
dwellings. This is necessary as a pro- 
tection against the wandering Apaches, 
who sometimes visit these localities, 
committing many depredations. The 
houses are good and substantial, and 
one of the rooms has a fire-place, a lux- 
ury seldom met with in Mexico. After 
supper, we found it quite comfortable in 
sitting before a blazing fire of pine-knots, 
while we enjoyed our pipes. 

I found here two Durangans, wait- 
ing for company to proceed through the 
wilderness —a long stretch of ninety 
miles, lying between this and the city 
of Durango, without a habitation, and 
at times infested by Apaches, and native 
robbers. 

In company with these gentlemen, we 
continued our journey next morning, the 
country presenting the same monotonous 
pine-woods and hills as the day previous. 
About noon we were overtaken by the 
mail-carrier from Mazatlan, on foot, car- 
rying his bag of letters strapped to his 
back. This is the common method of 
transporting the mail from Mazatlan to 
Durango, and is said to be the surest 
and quickest. He was quite a youthful- 
looking Indian, and, although he left 
Mazatlan two days after we did, would 
beat us to Durango by at least a day 
and a half. The hardy and tough In- 
dians of the sevras seem never to tire 
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when traveling; as carriers over such a 
route, they are superior to horse or mule. 
A little Aézo/e and water, sometimes a 
bit of dried beef, suffices to allay their 
hunger, while on the tramp. 

Before dark, we came up with a pack- 
train, with which we encamped for the 
night. After turning out the mules to 
graze, we gathered pine-knots and built 
our fires, the blazing lights of the resin- 
ous pine illuminating the sheltering can- 
opy of trees, beneath which we spread 
our blankets, and thus spent our first 
night in the “Wilderness of Death.” 
It is so called from the fact that many 
murders and massacres have been com- 
mitted upon the road passing through 
this uninhabited region. There are 


places on the roadside presenting ac- 
cumulations of small pyramids of stones, 
surmounted by crosses, skulls, and bones, 
marking the spots where the unfortunate 
traveler had lost his life by the ruthless 


hand of the wild Apaches, or the native 
robbers of the country. As we pass by 
these scenes of violence and murder, 
amid the solitudes of the dark woods, 
we naturally feel some apprehension and 
anxiety for our own scalps, and advance 
with caution, scanning each tree and 
bowlder as we proceed, expecting to see 
some savage head poking up from be- 
hind. But the Apaches have not made 
their appearance on the road for some 
years, and traveling upon it has become 
comparatively safe. 

After passing through the “ Wilder- 
ness of Death,” without losing our 
scalps, we arrived at the Rio Chico— 
twenty-five miles from Durango; here 
the country assumes a more barren as- 
pect. The pine-forests disappear, and 
we only meet with scattering trees of 
stunted growth. Various species of 
cacti again show their thorny stems, 
interspersed with the maguey-plant— 
evidences of a rocky and sterile soil. 

As we near the city, we. look in vain 
for the handsome country-seats, or rural 
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cottages, so natural in civilized countries, 
in the vicinity of large cities ; but noth- 
ing of the kind presents itself: here all 
is solitude, and we see no indications of 
our near approach to a populous town. 

About four o’clock p.M., Durango at 
length opened to our view, like a mirage 
in the desert. From an eminence five 
miles distant, we beheid the numerous 
spires of churches, the white walls of 
houses, and, above all, the isolated iron 
mountain, or “Cerro de Mercado,” ris- 
ing in grotesque and commanding peaks, 
over six hundred feet above the level of 
the city of Durango. 

It was dark before we entered the city, 
and as I was fortunate in finding quar- 
ters at the only hotel, I retired early, 
being much fatigued from the long and 
tedious day’s ride. 

Durango has a population of about 
fifteen thousand. It is said to possess 
a healthy climate. I found it quite cold 
and windy, when I was there, but this 
was in the month of February. A clear 
stream runs near the city, from which 
water is conducted through the principal 
streets. The use of this water colors 
the teeth of all the inhabitants, caused, 
it is supposed, by the minerals which 
it contains in solution, and the Duran- 
gan may be known anywhere by this 
dental discoloration. There is a beau- 
tiful plaza—with smooth pavements and 
a large fountain —in its centre; and a 
handsome park of trees and flowers, 
which is used as a promenade. Alto- 
gether, Durango is a fine-looking and 
cleanly city. There are several hand- 
some churches, one of which nearly 
equals the famed cathedral of the City 
of Mexico. I noticed two flour- mills, 
an iron- foundry, and some other estab- 
lishments for manufacturing hats, blank- 
ets, etc. The mint is also here, and the 
coinage of silver is very large. 

But the main feature of Durango is 
the Iron Mountain of Mercado —almost 
a solid mountain of iron—which yields 
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seventy per cent. of pure metal. I made 
an- excursion to this wonderful mount- 
ain, and went all over it. To conceive 
the enormous mass of iron this mount- 
ain contains, we have but to contemplate 
its dimensions. From east to west, it 
measures about 1,750 varas, or 5,110 
feet; its width is 400 varas, or 1,168 
feet, and its height above the level of the 
San Antonio Square, in the city, is 234 
varas—giving, for the contents of that 
mountain, s7xty millions of cubic varas. 
From its volume, and specific gravity, 
we ascertain, secondly, that the quantity 
of metal it contains reaches 5,000,000,- 
ooo cwts., which would produce, when 
cast—allowing but fifty per cent.—2, 500,- 
000,000 cwts. of metallic iron. This, sold 
at $10 per cwt., represents a total value 
of $25,000,000,000. This alone would 
justify the building of a railroad to Maz- 
atlan, in order to export the ore from this 
mountain. 

The above calculations include noth- 


ing but the ore seen on the surface ; but 
it is reasonable to believe that the mass 


under it is much greater. The foundry 
which works this ore, on a small scale, on- 
ly uses the rocks naturally detached from 
the mountain; butas it is far from places 
of great demand, there is no encourage- 
ment to work it on a larger scale. 
According to the “ Abridged History 
of the Conquest of the Independent 
States of the Mexican Empire,” by Fray 
Francisco Frejes, Book IV, it appears 
that the Cerro de Mercado derives its 
name from Don Gines Vazquez del Mer- 
cado, who, in 1552, by order of the Gov- 
ernment of Nueva Galicio (Jalisco), with 
a division of troops, came to conquer 
the Valley of Guadiana (Durango). , This 
avaricious gentleman—having learned, 
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from some adventurers from Florida, 
that a marvelous mountain, strewn with 
silver and gold, existed in the Guadiana 
Valley, and this statement being affirm- 
ed by some Indians of the Valparaiso 
Sierra — undertook the expedition ; and, 
examining the mountain, found that it 
was iron, and hastened to Guadalajara 
to report the failure of the expedition. 
But he did not reach the capital; for, 
displeased with himself, fatigued from 
so rough a journey, and wounded in a 
skirmish with a party of Indians on the 
road, he died in the town called Juchi- 
pila, leaving his name immortalized on 
that mountain in whose search he had 
sacrificed his life. This, however, did 
not dishearten the conquerors; for, in 
1558, Martin Perez, first Alcalde of Za- 
catecas, after discovering Fresnillo and 
Sombrerete, directed his expedition as 
far as “El Nombre de Dios,” fifteen 
miles east of Durango; and, in the same 
year, Francisco de Ibarra, with a more 
respectable division, completed the con- 
quest, which he soon extended to Chi- 
huahua. Thus, the origin of civilization 
in Durango is due to the Cerro de Mer- 
cado. 

After remaining a few days in Du- 
rango, and arranging a business matter 
which had been the main object of my 
visit, I again set out for Mazatlan by the 
same route I had come. My trip had 
been too hurried to allow me to make 
any collections in the Ornithology of the 
Sierra Madre, which I so much desired; 
but it gave me sufficient evidence, hur- 
ried as it was, that the avifauna of these 
mountains is very different from that of 
the “terra caliente, the change being very 
abrupt and decided. 

ANDREW J. GRAYSON. 
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CALM and tranquil night. So 
A clear and quiet, indeed, that the 
myriad stars in the steel-blue sky seem- 
ed to shed down more than their ordina- 
ry measure of brightness; and softly 
tinting the earth with a pleasant glow, 
as though of twilight far advanced into 
evening, left little cause to cavil at the 
absence of the inconstant moon. The 
sluggish San Joaquin slowly and with 
gentle murmur crept along between its 
low banks toward the bay below, with 
surface so composed and unruffled by 
any breath of breeze that the stars stood 
mirrored in it as perfectly as in the 
cloudless vault above, and every reed 
that bent over could count, as in a mir- 


Far 


ror, each reflected leaf and joint. 
as the eye could reach in all directions 
lay the broad tule marsh; every twig 
and point of grass standing in that calm 


air as fixed and motionless as steel 
spears planted in the ground—a vast 
and seemingly boundless waste — appar- 
ently altogether lifeless and solitary, ex- 
cept where, in one corner near the wa- 
ter’s edge, a party of six or seven men 
sat, or lazily reclined, beside their smol- 
dering camp-fire. 

Their boat—an ordinary whale - boat, 
so loaded down with rolled-up tents and 
packages of rough clothing that when 
the men were aboard it must have been 
weighted nearly to the water’s edge— 
sat motionless upon the river’s surface, 
its bows drawn closely in among the 
reeds, and there securely fastened with 
chain around an oar thrust upright into 
the oozy bank; the curving sides and 
stern reflected clearly in the quiet flow, 
except where the sharp edge of the swing- 
ing rudder cut the water asunder, and 
for a foot or two, with faint ripple, dis- 
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turbed the stillness and let the moment- 
arily decreasing drift of tide be seen. 
In this little boat, for two days past, the 
men had been rowing their way down 
from Stockton ; and now they had come 
on shore, for a few hours’ rest and relief 
from their cramped positions. It was 
known to one of them that this was a 
proper place at which to stop and kindle 
their fire, for here and there, in the 
curve of the shore, the tides had swept 
together some random bits of driftwood; 
and inasmuch as the already slackening 
current would soon turn and flow inward 
once more, they had resolved to pass 
the night here, in pleasant inactivity, 
and await the more favorable ebb- tide 
of the early morning. Therefore, with 
something of the jovial animation of 
school - boys at a picnic — though camp- 
ing out was, indeed, an old story to all 
of them—they had kindled their fire 
and placed upon it the old, battered cof- 
fee-pot, and made their evening meal of 
slapjack and coffee; and now, lighting 
their pipes, had stretched themselves 
out in lazy content, absorbed in dreamy 
reverie, or, where more socially inclin- 
ed, exchanging the ordinary confidences 
about their good or bad past fortune, 
and their better hopes for the future. 
They were strong, athletic, heavily- 
bearded men, whose limbs, even through 
those coarse, rough, misshapen clothes, 
seemed to speak of iron bone and mus- 
cle —all except one, indeed, who lay at 
a little distance from the others, and 
whose pinched face and wasted limbs 
spoke too eloquently of disease. Judged 
by the tenor of their conversation, in 
which the merest allusions were taken 
up and comprehended at once by all 
the others, they were well acquainted 
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and boon companions—all except that 
one. He was, in truth, a stranger to 
them. They, having worked in the same 
company at the mines, together also had 
chartered that little boat for their voyage 
down the river ; and having casually met 
him at Stockton, poor in health and for- 
lorn for want of companionship, had 
charitably taken him into their party, 
and turn by turn among themselves had 
performed his duty at the oar. 

Quiet and composed he now lay, some 
six or eight feet off; a stout blanket un- 
der him, another one folded beneath his 
head for a pillow, his wasted face looking 
straight up at the stars. Not at all in- 
clined, at the moment, for conversation 
—in which, indeed, by reason of want 
of acquaintanceship, he could hardly be 
expected to engage with relish—and 
therefore he would have preferred to 
sleep; but at that moment he felt unus- 
ually wakeful. No matter about that, 
however — for, if awake, at least he was 
free from the accustomed pain. Some- 
how, those shooting pangs which had so 
long made sport of his limbs and chest, 
passing without seeming reason or reg- 
ularity from one to the other for many 
months, and making each whisper of 
wind or fall of dew an instrument of tort- 
ure, had left him at last, and but for the 
unusual chill, he seemed as well as ever. 
Perhaps, after all, he might recover— 
for stranger things than that had often 
happened; and it might be, indeed, that 
the doctor at Mokelumne Hill had ad- 
vised him wrongly, and that rest and 
change of air. would prove all that were 
necessary. Any how, he would not cloud 
that unexpected season of present ease 
with such idle expectations, if he could 
help it; but, enjoying his wakefulness, 
would give himself unresistingly to the 
calm contentment of the hour, and think 
—of what, indeed, after all? 

So many there are, who, in their wak- 
ing moments can pleasantly think about 
home and the things belonging to it: 

Vor. VI—4 
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but to him, alas! there was no home. 
So many there are who can crowd their 
waking dreams with the bright faces of 
well-loved and loving friends; but for 
him there now seemed none such left. 
To almost all in the world, indeed, at 
mere beck or whisper of the heart, will 
gather such clusterings of soft associa- 
tions and genial memories ; but how few 
‘of such could his whole life now bring 
to him! To every one, in fact, it seems 
as though somewhere there must be 
some record of good in life, to be in- 
dulged in as a pleasant memento, even 
though all else may be dark and dreary 
and profitless; but where for him was 
even that one bright spot? Only a life- 
time and its advantages and abilities 
wasted away as thoroughly as his poor 
body was wasted —that was all. Would 
it not, indeed, be better to fall asleep at 
once, rather than thus lie with face turned 
up to the studded sky and muse so re- 
proachfully about the past? And yet, 
with all that sad record against him, he 
now somehow felt an inward peace, such 
as for weeks had not come over him. 
Might it not be that at last his troubles 
were in some way about to end? 

“A little more coffee, partner?’ said 
one of the men, pitying him in that en- 
forced seclusion and loneliness, as well 
as evident debility, and therefore ad- 
vancing to him, battered pot and cup in 
hand. 

“Thanks!” And the sick man, half- 
raising himself, took a deep draught of 
the muddy liquid. 

“That’s right. And a pipe?” con- 
tinued the man. 

“T will try,” was the answer, with 
some doubt and hesitation. And he put 
the well-filled pipe to his lips, but after 
a moment the smoke seemed to strangle 
him, and he was obliged to desist. 

“Perhaps I can smoke again when I 
am better,” he somewhat mournfully 
said. “I was fond of my pipe, once— 
and of my drink, too, though that last 
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was not as it should have been. Now, 
somehow, the relish for the pipe is gone, 
but the craving for the other is still 
here. I will try—I will try hard, in- 
deed, to conquer it when I get well— 
indeed I will, for her sake,” he mur- 
mured, half to himself. “Tell me, do 
you think that I shall ever get well?” 

“Why, as to that, partner, you know 
you are a pretty sick man,” responde 
the other, naturally blunt and truthful in 
his manner, and yet not wishing to say 
any thing unpleasant. “Of course, you 
must feel that, yourself. But for all 
that, many a sicker man has got well at 
the last; and I take it you ought to be 
able to do what other men have done, 
if you will only give your mind to it.” 

“If I could only get well,” murmured 
the sick man. “If I could only believe 
I was going to do so—even that might 
help a little! If that cannot be, at least 
I would so like to live to get home again! 
Not that I have much that could be 
called a home, if any. The house is in 
strange hands, now—and those who 
were nearest akin to me have long been 
dead. But there are the hills, and the 
brooks, that I yet sometimes see in my 
dreams, and it seems as though even 
they would know me again, if I came 
among them. And there are, perhaps, 
a few old friends left, who, for the sake 
of other times, might take care of me to 
the end. And there is—there is she, 
who ——” 

“Ah—a girl in the case?” said the 
other. “Somehow, there always is, do 
you know.” 

Speaking thus, the man turned his 
head somewhat longingly toward the 
camp-fire; for, at that moment, there 
came the shout of sudden, loud laugh- 
ter, and he knew that he was losing 
something pleasant in the way of repar- 
tee or story. He was a kind-hearted 
man, indeed — or else he would not have 
thought to pay those attentions to the 
sick man; but still, having now tendered 
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coffee and tobacco, he had done all that 
seemed possible, and it was hardly to be 
expected that he should remain there 
and lose the good things that were go- 
ing, in order to listen to reminiscences 
in which he could take no possible in- 
terest. So, seeing that the invalid for 
the moment closed his eyes and said no 
more, he softly stole back to his com- 
panions ; and when again the other look- 
ed up at the quiet stars, he saw that he 
was once more alone. 

He did not find that an irksome mat- 
ter, however—rather preferring the sol- 
itude, indeed. In his momentary long- 
ing for sympathy, had he not been upon 
the point of making confession of his 
past life, and even of mentioning the 
name of her whose name should never 
be spoken where it might be treated 
lightly? Toa stranger, too—who, how- 
ever sympathetic for the instant, would 
care nothing at heart about hearing the 
story, and who, going his way again, 
would surely either heedlessly forget all 
about it, or else make a jest of it before 
his companions. Better to remain quiet, 
therefore, and nurse his hopes and an- 
ticipations, his memories and regrets, in 
silent reflection, still looking up at the 
stars, as though their serenity might im- 
part some peace to his own soul. 

Now that he was on his homeward 
route, how near again seemed all things 
at that yet far-off East! It had not al- 
ways been so. Many a time during that 
long absence of four years, home and all 
its associations had seemed as distant, 
and as faintly impressed upon his mem- 
ory, as though he had been transported 
into another planet. Not at first, in- 
deed, when, newly arriving in the gor- 
geous Ganges District, he had given 
himself up to the earnest labor of the 
day, resolving to do a man’s whole duty 
in life and carve out a way to fortune, 
so that at last he might return home 
with satisfied conscience and enjoy the 
blessings that had been reserved for 
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him. Not then—but afterward, when 
he had fallen into evil company and with 
them had gone adrift down the swift tide 
of destruction, and when the letters he 
sent home gradually grew fewer and 
then altogether ceased with the merited 
loss of his lucrative position —and when 
the shame and disgrace became less and 
less felt by him, and the restless dispo- 
sition to wander grew upon him, until 
from India to China seemed only a step, 
and so naturally led onward, he crossed 
the ocean and followed the strong tide of 
immigration that began to flow through 
the Golden Gate. Then, gradually, his 
home had faded almost altogether from 
his thoughts, seeming, when remem- 
bered, rather like a scene from some 
long-ago perused novel than an actual 
reality—something which he might once 
have heard of in tradition— some story 
of centuries ago, which, as he might 
probably never review it, it was hardly 
worth while to recall. But now, with 


his footstep set upon the homeward 
path, the old scenes seemed to come 
near again and brighten up with re- 
newed and pleasant familiarity of as- 


pect. It was once more as though he 
had only to go around some intervening 
corner to bring them all into view—as 
if everything was yet unchanged. Four 
years, indeed! What if it were so? 
How often did men go away for a longer 
time than that, and return to find all 
things in their native villages the same 
—-the people not grown older by a day, 
apparently; the very blades of grass in 
the little court-yards seemingly unchang- 
ed! Why might it not happen so with 
him? Why might not —— 

He closed his eyes in yet deeper 
thought, shutting out from his brain 
that steady light of cheerless stars: at 
first lying still in the old train of reflec- 
tion, but after that he must have slept a 
little. For, being aroused by a loud 
creaking, as of loose cordage, he saw that 
a small, sloop-rigged boat was just lower- 
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ing its useless sail close in to the shore, 
and yet he had not noticed her approach. 
At the bank stood the little crowd of his 
companions, looking on, and prepared to 
assist; yet he had not heard them spring 
up and pass across his feet. Then 
came some muttered conversation be- 
tween those in the boat and on shore, 
and then a rope was thrown, by which 
the latter pulled the little sloop close in, 
until its bows struck the oozy bank along- 
side of and almost touching the whale- 
boat. All this he now saw and heard, 
the whole coming so suddenly upon his 
half-awakened perceptions that it seem- 
ed rather like a vision than a reality — 
even as to the wondering Caribs must 
have appeared the three vessels of Co- 
lumbus, in the gray dawn of that one 
eventful morning. And then, assisted 
in part by the miners on the shore, those 
in the sloop began to disembark. 

There were two or three Kanaka sail- 
ors, employed for the rough work of the 
voyage, and who now leaped lightly 
ashore, and, taking a position a few 
yards from the other party, began to 
pile up the foundation for a fire of loose 
wood and reeds. Then came the evi- 
dent proprietor of the vessel—a young, 
middle-sized man, becomingly and rath- 
er daintily-dressed in stout, well-cut 
broadcloth; a belt at his waist, of course, 
with one pistol in it; a slouch-hat, shad- 
ing a well-featured face, with an agreea- 
ble expression of combined determina- 
tion, hardihood, refinement, and intelli- 
gence: the face of a gentleman, indeed, 
who, in any pressure of circumstances 
or poverty, would never exhibit himself 
as otherwise. And hanging upon his 
right arm —a pleasant vision of floating 
tresses and waving robes—there came 
tripping along with him —— 

What, indeed, could all this be? Was 
it a part of the same troubled dream: 
this young girl daintily resting upon that 
strong arm, and with a musical ripple of 
laughter, lightly springing from gunwale 
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of boat to carpet of dry weeds, as though 
to her the world was all a genial enchant- 
ment, and hardship or exile a mere fan- 
cy of the imagination? How, whence, 
and why had she come thither? It was 
a question which any of those bearded 
men might well have asked themselves, 
though they, more wide-awake to the 
reality of the scenes around them, must 
have comprehended at once all that there 
was of actual prose in the situation. 
Even they, however, in their inner 
minds, may have been startled at that 
sudden, unlooked-for interruption of 
youth and beauty, in a place where, as 
yet, only cumbrous, ungraceful coarse- 
ness had been seen. How much more 
startling, therefore, to the sick, unquiet, 
feverish- minded man, lying there half- 
dazed with his sharp awakening? 

How much more startling to him, in- 
deed, than the utmost power of thought 
could have conceived, when, after a mo- 
ment, she turned and releasing herself 
from her husband’s arm, let the outline 
of her face and figure fall clearly and un- 
broken against the bright-studded sky? 
Where and when had he ——and then, 
with difficulty, stifling the wild sob that 
rose to his lips, he fell back again upon 
his rough pillow. Alas! there could be 
no mistake. What, though so many 
years had passed, he could not fail now 
to recognize those features, and the 
graceful slope of that slightly-bended 
neck, and the wavy movement of the 
body. Forgotten for awhile, it might 
once have been—cast from his memory 
by the intrusion of other and reckless 
scenes — but none the less coming back 
upon his heart with all the inspiration 
of his early love, at that first suddenly- 
renewed glance upon her. And now he 
began to feel how true it was that all the 
while he may have been keeping her im- 
age somewhere concealed in his heart; 
that, let him disguise it as he might, it 
was not merely the love of old associa- 
tion of brooks and mountains drawing 
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him homeward, but the thought of the 
one pleasant, dearly-loved face; that it 
was not alone the comfort and kindness 
of old friends he craved, but the affec- 
tion which he had once so recklessly 
thrown away; that all the while there 
must have been in his heart a certain 
wild, unacknowledged hope of finding 
her once again, as of old, willing to for- 
give him as only a woman can, and to 
let him make amends for the bitter past. 
All that was over now. The ebbing 
life'might pass from him and welcome. 
There was no longer a hope to which he 
could cling; nothing left, indeed, except 
to lie still and listen. 

The new-comer had stepped across 
the space between the two little camps, 
to light his pipe at the fire of one of the 
other men; and, while the Kanakas 
heaped on the dry chips, he tarried a 
moment to talk. 

“A pleasant thing to see a woman 
once again,” one of the miners remark- 
ed. It was kindly meant, though per- 
haps uncourtly spoken, and the other 
took no offense. 

“Yes, I suppose it must be so,” he 
responded ; “perhaps more pleasant for 
others than it is for her, to come into this 
wilderness. But yet, what can a man 
do? I was not rich enough to stay at 
home, nor would she have remained be- 
hind, even were I inclined to leave her 
there ; and so we have come out togeth- 
er, trusting in God for a happy success 
at the end.” 

“In mining?” 

“Nay, I do not care to risk that lot- 
tery. I am a doctor, and shall stop at 
Stockton. We had hoped to reach there 
to-morrow, but the falling of the breeze 
has set us back. And, therefore, seeing 
your fire, we have come ashore to await 
the wind again, in company of others.” 

So, with the usual manner of random 
inquiry, explanation, and volunteered 
information that prevails among stran- 
gers when meeting, the men conversed, 
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and, after a moment, separated. The 
miner strolled down toward the river to 
look at the boats, and the doctor return- 
ed to his own fire, which by that time 
had been fully kindled. The ruddy blaze 
was every moment leaping higher and 
higher, throwing its gleam far around, 
and brightening into perfect distinctness 
the faces of all who sat or stood about 
it: the Kanakas, the Doctor, and—yes, 
there could be no chance of mistake 
about it— Mary herself, seeming not a 
day older than she had been years ago, 
without one line of anxiety or shade of 
apprehension upon her face, as, strong 
in her native courage and fortitude, she 
calmly contemplated the novel scene 
about her, as though she were in her 
Eastern home; in every expression and 
line, the picture of herself, as, in the 
evening of that olden parting, she had 
stood at the garden-gate and held out 
her blushing cheek to him. Was this 
thing a reality, after all, or was it a vis- 
ion sent by some mocking fiend to lead 
him, as it were, through despair to de- 
struction ? 

Long he lay pillowed upon his blank- 
et, and, with his face turned toward the 
fire, gazed upon her as at first she stood 
still for a moment, and then, nestling 
down into the piie of shawls arranged 
behind and about her, sought reverie and 
repose. He was not afraid that, howev- 
er the light might strike upon him, it 
would be possible for her to recognize 
the traits of her former lover in such a 
thin, wasted, ragged-bearded, and grimy 
face. Therefore, in safety, he could let 
his eyes rest upon her and drink in those 
olden expressions and the remembranc- 
es which, one by one, they called up, 
and wonder what stern fate had presided 
over his destiny to have made him throw 
away that prize. Gone now were the 
content and peace which he had so late- 
ly felt, and in their place was a whirl of 
passion, despondency, and regret. At 
times, with the sudden storm of hatred 
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that shook his heart, he felt as though 
he could have drawn his pistol and sent 
a bullet into the heart of him whom she 
now called her husband. Yet these feel- 
ings were only momentary paroxysms. 
For the most part, his heart, though torn 
and miserable, cherished no malice, be- 
ing sorrowful rather than angry. For, 
after all, he had no cause of offense 
against her. He first had forgotten her, 
treating her with such silence and neg- 
lect that she must long ago have believ- 
ed him dead; and, surely, it was not to 
be expected that she would forever re- 
main single for the sake of one who had 
proved so unworthy of her. 

Well, he would not go home again, 
now. What was the use of it? The 
hills and brooks would coldly greet him, 
it seemed; nor would he care for their 
greeting at all, since she, the only well- 
loved memory of the scene, would be 
absent. He would rather remain away 
forever, than look again upon such frigid 
vacancy of reminiscence—would live out 
his life to the very end as he had lately 
passed it, now that all motive for reform 
and every possible encouragement to do 
better were atanend. There could be 
nothing left to live for now; and so he 
would let the great wave of excitement 
and dissipation which had of late carried 
him so relentlessly onward, still bear 
him along, and dash him, at last, lifeless 
and torn, upon that same beach of de- 
struction which was already laden with 
the moral wreck of so many thousands 
of bettermen. In his pocket were yeta 
few hundred dollars with which, in San 
Francisco, he could keep up the old 
game. No dovbt that he could find 
friends to help him spend it there; and, 
however rapidly he might let the ounces 
fly, there would prove enough to last his 
time. A few weeks more of that wasted 
life were probably all that could be left 
to him; possibly only a few days; but 
what mattered it? It was now too late 
to change; nor would he care to do so, 
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with that memory of a last disappoint- 
ment rankling in his torn breast. 

And now, amid all that sense of reck- 
lessness, there came upon him one con- 
trolling desire: to be still known and 
thought of by her a little. Not that he 
could bear to have her recognize him. 
It would be too much shame to have her 
see in the poor, emaciated, squalid, and 
diseased miner, the brave, elastic youth, 
who, all aglow with enthusiasm and con- 
fidence in the world, and his own suc- 
cess, had last parted from her. Rather 
than have her eyes rest upon him with 
even the slightest chance of detection, 
he would crouch into the very ground. 
But if, when she was far away again, 
with no more opportunity of seeing him, 
she could be led to realize that among 
that group of men there had been one 
whom she had once loved, and that to 
the very end he was thinking about her, 
and trying to pray for her happiness, and 
in his heart longing for her forgiveness 
—why, that would be something, and 
might even, in some moments of greater 
tenderness, cheer him a little. 

The night was now becoming well 
spent. The men of his own party had 
all lain down with their feet toward the 
dying embers, and their heads wrapped 
in their blankets, not even leaving one 
of themselves awake to watch. In the 
other party it was the same: the Ka- 
nakas all soundly laid away in a line 
at one side; the Doctor and his wife 
dozing or sleeping closer to the fire. 
No one seemed awake or on the watch; 
for those were the early times, when riot 
and disturbance had not yet gained sway, 
and men lay down to rest anywhere be- 
neath the open sky, without fear of rob- 
bery, injury, or intrusion. Only the sick 
man remained now awake; and he, soft- 
ly drawing forth from under his red shirt 
a little, blackened note-book with pencil, 
half-raised himself, and by the dim light 
of the stars, with trembling hand, wrote 
a few lines —to Mary, of course, telling 
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her that, though he had fallen away so 
as to deserve all her condemnation, he 
now returned to ask her forgiveness, for 
that he still thought of her and loved her 
as ever; that he was now resting only a 
few feet from her; and that, though he 
dared not reveal himself to her, he would 
try to rejoice in her happiness, and, dur- 
ing the few days that remained to him, 
would pray for her welfare. Only those 
few lines, faintly traced in the well-known 
hand and signed with the familiar initial 
as of old. And now to place them where, 
at some not very distant time, she might 
find them. 7 

Turning upon his blanket and lay- 
ing himself as close as possible to the 
ground, he gradually crept along toward 
the edge of the shore—so slowly that 
at some moments he seemed scarcely to 
move at all, for it seemed that he felt 
weaker than ever before —so cautiously 
that one might have taken him for an 
Indian, stealing craftily upon his game. 
At last, however, he gained the brink, 
and with some difficulty slid down into 
his own boat. It lay close to the little 
sloop- rigged yawl, the gunwales of the 
two almost grating together; and it re- 
quired only a feeble touch to bring them 
so near that he could crawl from one to 
the other. This done, he at last sat un- 
detected in the strange boat. 

It was a somewhat larger boat than 
his — longer, rather — and deeper in the 
waist. The lowered sail was loosely 
stowed away across, so that its folds 
protected him against observation from 
the shore and left him free to make his 
explorations. Around the bottom and 
sides were small boxes and bundles, 
clothes and provisions, and such other 
articles as naturally would accompany 
one traveling with his wife. With these 
things the sick man did not care to med- 
dle. His only object was to find some- 


thing which might seem to belong to 
her, and into which he could drop his lit- 
tle note, with assurance that, after awhile, 
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she would be sure to find it. And 
soon he was successful. Turning over 
a cushion, his hand fell upon a small 
basket—a finely woven work- basket. 
His heart gave a bound, for he recog- 
nized it as one which he had given to 
her, years before. Most likely she only 
now kept it because it had proved con- 
venient and durable, and was pretty in 
its design; but, somehow, he could not 
help considering the discovery of it an 
omen of good. At least, the sight of it 
might sometimes recall his image to her. 
Passing his hand inside, he felt a maze 
of spools, and balls gf cord, and ends of 
wax, and all that familiar apparatus of 
domestic labor with which work-baskets 
commonly abound. Among other things 
was a little leather needle-book, and this 
he opened; and pinning his note upon 
the inner piece of flannel, rolled all tight- 
ly up again. The work was now done. 
She could not fail soon to find what he 


had written, and he could return to shore, 
relieved, so far, in mind. And with a 
visible memento of her, had he needed 
one; for, as he drew his hand from the 
basket, a piece of blue ribbon adhered 


to his fingers. It seemed even redolent 
of her presence, he thought; and press- 
ing it to his lips in a sort of involuntary 
transport, he retained it for his own, and 
so slowly passed from the strange boat 
to his own, and thence ashore again. 
He had just gained the shore, creep- 
ing along with difficulty, when he heard 
the crackling of a footstep upon the dry 
reeds, and saw the form of the stranger 
looming up before him against the dark 
sky. The man had been restless in his 
sleep; and hearing some one moving so 
stealthily about the boats, had risen up 
to see what was the matter. Not alto- 
gether unduly suspicious, perhaps ; for, 
though like the men of that time he was 
not indisposed to confidence, it was not 
out of the way to see what was going 
on. Seeing the invalid, however, his 
suspicions at once relaxed. It was hard- 
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ly the thing, of course, to imagine any 
wrong intent from such a feeble source ; 
and the sick man felt a pang of jealous 
fretfulness, as he noticed the instant 
change of bearing in the stranger, and 
with ready instinct attributed it to its 
proper source—his own apparent ina- 
bility for mischief. 

“TI am ill, and was thirsty,” he said, 
hardly knowing why he should explain 
himself, but still doing so. “I had crept 
down to the boat for a drink of water.” 

“Ah? Yes, you are a very feeble 
man, I can see,’? remarked the other. 
“And it must have wearied you to get 
up so late to go even that short distance. 
Come, lean on my arm, and I will help 
you back to your blanket. Have you 
been long ill?” 

“Four months.” 

“Yes? And a bad cough, I notice. 
You must take care of yourself. It is 
singular, by the way, but you remind me 
of a person I knew six years ago, ina 
little towA in New Hampshire. That 
is, I only knew him by sight, for I my- 
self lived in the next town; but I often 
came across him. He must be dead, 
now, for it is years since they have heard 
any thing of him. A larger man than 
you, though, it seems to me. Stouter, 
also, and fuller in the face. And yet, 
there is something so like in your ex- 
pression that you might easily pass for 
his brother. Well, here we are. Lie 
down, now, and let me tuck your blanket 
around you. There, now; are you com- 
fortable ?” 

“Very comfortable, thank you.” 

“And yet, it seems as though there 
might be something more that could be 
done for you, to make you easy,” said 
the other, standing near, irresolute. “I 
wonder if my wife could think of any 
thing more. She is a good nurse; and 
women, you know, have such an instinct 
about such matters. Can I wake her 
and let her try?” 

“No, no; do not awaken her,” re- 
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sponded the invalid, almost impetuously 
in his strong denial. “But thank her, 
for me, all the same.” 

“Why, as to that, it were hardly worth 
while to thank her,” said the other, with 
a slight laugh, “for a thing which, as 
yet, I have only suggested, however 
willing she might be, if she- knew it. 
Well, I will not awaken her, since you 
say so. Good-night, and a better morn- 
ing to you.” 

“Good-night. Thank you for your 
care. And thank her, all the same,” 
the sick man reiterated, persisting in the 
idea. And then he closed his eyes and 
sought for sleep. 

He would not sleep long, he thought 
—only a little doze. For, though he 
did not want her to recognize him, he 
would like to see her once more, from 
that short distance, before they parted 
forever. Therefore, he would soon wake 
up again; and, lying there in his blank- 
et, would watch her departure in the 
morning. It could not be far off, now. 
Already there was a faint streak in the 
east, and the stars seemed paling. An 
hour, perhaps —or half an hour. Hard- 
ly worth while, indeed, to sleep at all, 
for such a short time. But he was so 
weak, and tired, and cold; and it might 
be that even those few minutes of rest 
would do him good. 

Therefore he closed his eyes, and so 
dozed a little—then opened them lan- 
guidly, with but faint perception of what- 
ever transpired about him—then again 
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lost consciousness. Nor did he awaken 
again when, after a few moments, the 
sky lightened a little, and the morning 
breeze coming up in fitful puffs, the 
Kanakas aroused and prepared the little 
sloop-rigged vessel, and the stranger and 
his wife embarked, and with a rattle of 
sail and cordage the party pushed _ off, 
and taking the constantly strengthening 
wind, sped joyfully up the river. Nor 
later yet, when the miners also aroused, 
and kindled anew the camp-fire, and 
paced the coffee-pot upon the blaze, and 
poured from the bag a panful of broken 
biscuit, and so gaghered around their 
rough breakfast. All of them alert and 
active, and full of vigorous appetite, and 
prone to jest and laughter; until one of 
them wondered why the sick man slept 
so long and soundly, and whether he did 
not want any thing toeat. Then a sec- 
ond one arose and went to the slumber- 
ing form, to arouse it. 

But the invalid lay still and unheed- 
ing, nor moved for word or gentle touch. 
Then the man, drawing away the clench- 
ed fingers which held close to the lips a 
piece of blue ribbon, put his ear down 
toward the face, and called loudly to the 
others. 

“What is it, Ben?” 

“Look for yourselves, boys,” the man 
answered, as they came crowding round. 
“See! his face is hardly cold, yet. It 
must have happened only a few minutes 


ago ! ” 
LEONARD KIp. 
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T was the last Saturday in the month 

of October, and a day of especial 
note in my calendar; for one Saturday in 
every month was sure to be a red-letter 
day. Sometimes I think that we teach- 
ers—I was English teacher at Madame 
Vernette’s, for which I received a salary 
which Madame considered munificent, 
and which did, in fact, place a person of 
my simple habits so far above stern ne- 
cessity, as to justify the occasional pur- 
chase of a fresh ribbon. That, how- 
ever, is neither here nor there. But, as 


I was about to say, I sometimes think 
that we teachers are more fortunate in 
one respect than people who are much 
higher in the social scale than ourselves 
—the people who drive past our school- 


rooms in their ‘beautiful little basket 
phaetons, or go cantering by in the sad- 
dle, while we are vexing our minds with 
problems in algebra, or fighting the bat- 
tles of blood-thirsty kings over and over 
again; but, after all, we have the real 
Saturdays. 

It happened quite fortunately, too, 
that this holiday was my twenty-first 
birthday. I was thinking of that, and 
hugging myself in a sentimental little 
ecstasy because of my isolated position 
here, and because outside the school 
confines some one was pursuing pretty 
much the same train of thought. My 
reflection in the looking-glass smiled 
back at me, from all the lines of a rather 
quiet face, that it was a very happy 
thing, and quite approved of the new 
brown straw hat and fresh ribbons, 
which did honor to the occasion. I was 
to go to Cousin Fannie’s in the after- 
noon, and Herman Schuyler was, if pos- 
sible, to meet me there-at teatime. But 
there are comparatively few Indian 
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Summer days in a lifetime, and so I had 
decided to devote some of the interven- 
ing hours to a long walk in the country. 
The restraint of being in a house, and a 
school-house at that, on such a morning, 
seemed a sort of an imprisonment, and 
I hurried down the stairs, putting on my 
gloves by the way, for Madame was par- 
ticular in regard to gloves; and I had 
seen the whole procession of twenty-five 
young ladies halt at the front door while 
some delinquent fastened a refractory 
button. As soon as I stepped out of 
the door, Estie Weir, with her hands full 
of brilliantly-colored maple leaves, came 
running down one of the garden-paths 
to meet me. 

“Oh, Miss Armstrong, how nice you 
look ; won’t you take me with you?” she 
cried, all in a breath. 

I only half-liked this girl, who, I 
thought, always took a malicious pleas- 
ure in persecuting me with her atten- 
tions whenever I tried to avoid her. I 
knew that she was laughing at me now, 
and felt quite ashamed of my own happy 
vanity of the moment before. 

“ Now come, confess,” she continued, 
throwing one arm around me; “you ex- 
pect to see some one who likes you, and 
likes you best in brown.” Perhaps I 
looked startled at hearing the truth from 
so unexpected a source, for she laughed, 
and said: “Don’t be frightened; my 
grandmother was a witch, it is said, and 
I know a good many things.” 

“And you can guess at a great many 
more,” I replied. We had reached the 
gate by this time,and I bade her “good- 
by;” but she detained me for a mo- 
ment, and said, with mock solemnity: 
“It was very mean of you not to tell us 
that to-day was your birthday,” and 
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then she ran away laughing at my ex- 
pression of blank amazement. I was, 
in fact, a good deal annoyed to think 
that this girl seemed so perfectly con- 
versant with things which I had sup- 
posed were only known to myself. I 
was perplexed, too, and vaguely uneasy, 
for there was always something unpleas- 
ant to me in the loss of one’s voluntary 
individuality ; and I have always avoided 
spiritual mediums, clairvoyants, and all 
uncanny folk, because I preferred, in 
as far as might be, to control my own 
destiny. While thinking of these things, 
I passed through the quiet suburbs with- 
out very much heeding which way I 
went. At length I came to a modern 
villa-like house, which was quite new 
and glaring. It was of wood, and pea- 
green in color, with darker trimmings 
around the windows and doors. The 
entrance was through a tower of quite 
massive proportions ; indeed, the house 
itself seemed a superfluous appendage, 
and the little turret, which flanked the 
other end, the finishing flourish —like 
the ornamental capitals which the writ- 
ing-master taught the girls to make 
where the significance of the letter was 
quite subservient to the decorations. 
There were immense conch-shells on 
either side of the door-way; shells so 
large, that one gained from them quite 
grand ideas of the bottom of the sea. 
Other sea-shells were scattered with 
reckless prodigality among the flower- 
beds; sea-shells had been pounded to 
a powdery consistency, and all of the 
paths were covered with them. But 
there was a wood beyond the house, a 
chestnut wood, with sloping banks, that 
led down to a little river, across which 
there was a bridge, and long, wood roads 
through the forest on the other side. 

In midsummer I had walked through 
these woods with Herman Schuyler, and 
I thought it a happy fate which led me 
to them to-day. I went through the 
grounds, for I knew there was now no 
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one about the place but the housekeeper, 
who would consider my intrusion a bless- 
ing, for she had taken quite a fancy to 
me, and used to send me Kittle speci- 
mens of especially success‘ul culinary 
efforts by Estie Weir. The place be- 
longed to Captain Smith, Estie’s grand- 
father, and she was left at Madame 
Vernette’s during the time that he was 
absent on his voyages. All the cavern- 
ous windows and doors were yawning 
in an especially dreary manner, as the 
house was being “aired.” Mrs. Burns, 
the housekeeper, swung herself and her 
long feather duster out of one of the 
upper windows, and stopped me to have 
a chat with her. She told me that Cap- 
tain Smith was to return soon “for 
good ;” and then she told me what every 
one would do, under what seemed to me 
every possible combination of circum- 
stances. She had every thing her own 


way that morning in the golden sun- 
shine, as if she were an embodiment of 


destiny from which no one could escape. 
Even now, it seems at times strange that 
that future so definitely planned was 
only a vagary of the housekeeper’s 
mind. 

At the time, however, I thought but 
little about it, for I was soon in the 
woods dreaming of my own future, a 
dream of which I had never grown tired, 
although Herman Schuyler and I had 
been engaged to be married since we 
were children, and the future had always 
been our future. At present, Herman 
was only a clerk in a large dry-goods 
store in an adjoining town; but I, at 
least, was quite satisfied with his posi- 
tion. For, was it not the boast and 
glory of two-thirds of the people who 
lived in palatial residences, that ¢hey had 
commenced life in this way? So we 
confidently looked forward to a middle 
life spent in such splendid affluence. 
And that the realization would come to 
us earlier in life than to most, I felt 
equally sure. For had not Herman told 
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me, over and over again, how inestima- 
ble his services were to his employers ? 
He had already detected an embryo 
scheme for burglary; he had given such 
valuable advice that a financial crisis 
had been averted; he was, also, far- 
sighted to a marvelous degree, and if he 
had only been at the head of affairs, the 
mistakes which his employers some- 
times made would not have occurred. 
All of these things made me very proud 
of my hero, and they were, in fact, quite 
remarkable things in a young man only 
twenty-two years old. The wood road 
which I had taken had a vista of blue 
sky at the end, and overhead the golden 
sunshine sifted down through the in- 
extricable confusion of over-arching 
branches, and the shadows lay dim and 
motionless on the path beneath. Life, 
I thought, would be like that—sunshine 
and shadow by the way, and the shining 
heavens at last. 

I had only thought to go into the 
woods for an hour; but it was late in 
the afternoon when I again came in 
sight of the bridge, for the wood roads 
were a perfect labyrinth, from which I 
had for a long time been unable to extri- 
cate myself. Just before reaching the 
bridge, I saw Estie Weir, accompanied 
by a gentleman, approaching it from the 
other side. From an instinct of avoid- 
ing this girl, I turned and walked rapidly 
down a zigzag path, which led through 
a thick copse down to the water’s edge. 
I concealed myself hastily in the shadow 
of the bridge until they should pass. 

Estie was talking earnestly, and there 
was a sort of a coaxing accent in her 
voice; it-was soft, too, and pleasanter 
than I had ever heard it. 

“You won’t go yet; I have so many 
things to tell you,” she was saying. 
There was no answer to this appeal; 
but the footsteps paused, and in the 
water I saw the two shadows leaning 
over the railing. My position of prison- 
er was any thing but a pleasant one, and 
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I only hoped Miss Estie’s flirtation 
would be brief. But at the first words 
I bent forward with eager interest. I 
had listened to that voice too often to 
be mistaken in it. It could only be 
Herman’s—I knew the frank, cheerful 
accents so well. I did not know what 
he was saying, for the hot blood rushed 
to my face, and then a sickening sensa- 
tion came over me, and I heard them 
talking, on and on, without being at all 
conscious of any meaning. The men- 
tion of my own name brought me to 
myself at last. To some remark of 
Estie’s, Herman replied: 

“Oh, you wicked little thing! You 
shouldn’t laugh at her; she is a good 
girl.. Her only fault, so far as I know, 
is, that she cares too much for ny worth- 
less self.” 

“But you don’t care for her; you 
never did, really, did you?” inquired 
Estie. ' 

“Upon my word, it was only a boyish 
liking. We were brought up together, 
you know. I couldn’t help seeing how 
fond the poor little thing was of me, and 
when she took some careless words of 
mine as a positive declaration of love, I 
couldn’t help myself, you see.” 

How long I sat there listening to this 
conversation, I do not know; it might 
have been for a half an hour, or it might 
have been longer; and when their echo- 
ing footsteps died away upon the bridge, 
I still sat there crushed and helpless. 
They had gone on down the long path, 
flecked with sunshine, and with the blue 
heavens shining at the end of it. But 
the path which I climbed was a weary, 
zigzag one, and I stumbled over the 
rough places and slipped into pit-falls at 
every step. 

During the next two months I saw 
but little of Estie, for her grandfather 
had returned, and she was living at 
home now, only coming to school when 
she liked, which was not often. 


Herman I had not seen atall. I had 
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sent back the little ring which I had 
worn so long, and all of the letters, in 
that beautiful handwriting in which I 
was wont to rejoice. The artistic way 
in which he managed the up and down 
strokes, was really wonderful; and I 
was always ashamed of my own little 
stubby handwriting in contrast. After 
that I did nothing. I was only a woman, 
a very dependent one, and my future had 
been blotted out before me. Formerly, 
my task had been a light and happy one ; 
but it was only drudgery now, for I look- 
ed forward to a future as dull and aim- 
less. 

It was late in the afternoon of the first 
day of our Christmas vacation. I had 
remained at the school, for I was anxious 
to finish a work which had occupied 
most of the hours not occupied in school 
duties for the last few months. It was 
an elementary work on botany, which I 
was preparing for the use of schools. 
The dismal hopelessness of my life had 
sometimes taken the back-ground in the 
interest which I felt in my work. To- 
day, I was quite satisfied with my labors, 
and had just pushed my books and pa- 
pers back, when some one knocked at 
my door, and Estie Weir put her bright 
face inside, and asked if she might come 
in. 

I think this girl had the spirit of an 
inquisitor, and delighted to torment me, 
for no rebuff, however bitter, could dis- 
turb her gushing affection forme. She 
was quite indifferent to my constrained 
manner now, and fluttered around the 
room arranging some hot- house flowers 
which she had brought with her, quite 
to her own satisfaction. “Grandpa sent 
you these,” she said. “I am quite 
jealous of you: he is always inquiring 
about the pale teacher; and it is quite 
funny that the old gentleman should be 
so romantic as to think of sending you 
flowers.” I had seen the Captain a 
good many times. He had on one or 
two occasions had lengthy conversations 
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with me in regard to Estie’s education ; 
but I had only noticed that he seemed a 
rather quick-tempered old gentleman, 
and was solicitous about his grand- 
daughter’s welfare. 

Estie drew her chair near me as 
she spoke, and declared that my fire was 
more bright and cheerful than any that 
they could make at home. She was 
beautiful that afternoon; there was a 
gleaming light in her long gray eyes 
which glowed like the light of an intense 
fire, into which one gazes spell- bound. 
There was the purest color in her cheeks, 
not much, just a flicker, which came and 
went, and left you quite uncertain wheth- 
‘er you had seen it or not. She took off 
her pretty black velvet hat, and stroked 
the long, black plume affectionately, be- 
fore she laid it upon the table. Ah, well, 
she was the conqueror, and destiny 
could afford to lavish such spails upon 
her! 

“You are not glad to see me, this 
afternoon, Miss Armstrong; and I want 
you to be my friend. I—I want you to 
do something for me,” she said, eagerly 
looking up into my face. 

“T fear I can not help you,” I replied, 
coldly. 

“Oh, yes, youcan. Tell grandpa—” 

“Well, Miss Weir?” said I, impa- 
tiently, as she paused with such an affec- 
tation of a conscious look, that I was 
amused as well as indignant. But I 
was sorry for her a moment afterward, 
when she laid her pretty little head on 
my shoulder with a sob. 

“T know you know all about it,” she 
whispered. “But, at first, I didn’t 
know that you loved Herman ; and he was 
so very young when he cared for you—a 
mere boy—and then, we love each other. 
It was very wrong; but we couldn’t help 
it,” she continued, pitifully. 

I replied, sadly, that I had not accused 
her of any thing, and asked why she had 
come to me. 

“TI could not bear that you should 
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think badly of me; and if you will talk 
to grandpa about Herman.” 

“No,” I answered. “He wilt do bet- 
ter to plead his own cause. But it is 
getting dark already, Estie.” 

“Well, good-by, then, Nellie. I may 
call you Nellie, for we are friends now?” 

I winced when I heard the familiar 
name, which so few had called me by 
during my uneventful life, and I could 
not help knowing where she had heard 
it 

After she had left me, and walked the 
length of the hall, she came running 
back, and said, as she put her head in- 
side of the door: 

“You are sure you won’t let me stay 
any longer?” 

“No,” I replied, angrily, for I had 
thrown myself on the floor, and was sob- 
bing out my own sorrow. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” she said, 
closing the door ; and somehow I couldn’t 
help fancying it was rather an exultation 
than an apology. 

The second day after this, a servant 
brought me Captain Smith’s card, and a 
message that he would like to see me in 
the parlor. 

Ah, it had come so soon, then. But 
Estie had for once over-rated her pow- 
er, and I should tell the Captain every 
thing, every thing. 

When I entered the room he was walk- 
ing up and down in great excitement. 

“Miss Armstrong,” said he, pausing 
abruptly, and speaking in a very loud 
voice, “my granddaughter has already 
told me that you were her friend, her 
confidant, and that she always took your 
advice. Is that the truth?” 

I was frightened and confused by his 
manner, and could only reply that Estie 
had appeared fond of me. 

“Will you tell me if you know any 
thing about this?” he continued, hand- 
ing me a letter. It was from Estie, and 
was dated at New York, the very night 
after she had talked with me. It im- 
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plored his forgiveness for her marriage 
with Herman Schuyler, and referred him 
to me, as I had known of and sanctioned 
her affection for this young man. 

The Captain waited until I had: read 
the letter twice through, and then he 
brought his angry face on a level with 
my own. “Does she tell the truth?” 
he whispered, hoarsely. I could only 
shake my head. “I might have known 
it; I might have known she would have 
lied to me,” he said, bitterly. 

The old man’s anger frightened me; 
and when I could find my voice, I ven- 
tured to entreat him not to be too harsh 
with her, she was so young. 

After awhile he grew calmer, and 
told me much of Estie’s history. His 
own daughter had run away at about 
Estie’s age, and for years he had been 
unable to learn any thing about her, and 
then it was only to hear that she was 
dead, and that his granddaughter was 
surrounded by the worst of influences. 
He had never quite trusted her. “But 
of late she has been so good and affec- 
tionate,” continued the old man broken- 
ly. “I know that the young fellow is 
worthless ; but if she could not be hap- 
py else, after awhile I would not have 
opposed her much.” 

Presently, he asked me if I had seen 
Estie two days before. He had been 
obliged to leave home suddenly, and she 
had told him she would spend the time 
with me. His face had grown quite 
patient and gentle while he was talk- 
ing, and after I had told him of our last 
interview, I came gradually to speak of 
myself until I had told him my own 
story, too. After I had finished, he 
said, earnestly: “Can’t I do something 
for you, my dear young lady?” and then 
laughed a little as he added: “If you 
were a boy, I should send you to sea.” 

How often in the ensuing months the 
Captain’s words returned to me: “If 
you were a boy.” Sometimes I won- 
dered what inherent virtue there was in 
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the masculine nature that enabled them 
to seize external aids in every emergen- 
cy, and if there was any other necessity 
than a traditional one that a woman 
should not draw upon some of these 
sources. These thoughts did not come 
to me all at once, or very clearly, but 
somehow I innately rebelled from binding 
my life within the velvet covers of my 
gilt-edged prayer-book. And yet the 
zigzags over which I was traveling were 
so short; there was nothing beyond but 
the far-beyond of another life. 

The winter had passed, and when 
spring came, it found me, I thought, a 
half a life-time older than it had left me 
the previous year. I took no long walks 
now, for I could not endure the fresh 
beauty of the budding leaves; indeed, I 
was chary of letting the spring sights 
and sounds come in through my open 
window. But at last there came a Sat- 
urday afternoon when they would no 
longer be kept out. The south wind 


caught the half-open shutter, and swung 


it wide. Outside, the elm-tree nodded 
and beckoned with all its leafy branches. 
A robin, bearing a trophy of tangled 
thread, lighted upon the topmost bough, 
and contemplated with great apparent 
satisfaction a wide world, which seemed 
to be fashioned for the one purpose of 
nest-building. 

With a sudden impulse I had tied 
on my bonnet, and was out of doors 
among the pleasant sights and sounds 
before the robin had decided what spot 
in all the sunny world would be fittest 
to settle in. Was it because it was all 
so beautiful that it was difficult to choose ? 
At any rate, it only betrayed a fluttering 
activity when a dark cloud floated across 
the sun. 

I was returning from a long walk, on 
a lonely country road, and was hasten- 
ing along as rapidly as possible, to avoid 
a coming shower, when I heard the clat- 
ter of horses’ hoofs directly behind me. 
Hastily stepping aside, I involuntarily 
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looked up, and was brought face to face 
with Herman Schuyler and his wife. 
Estie smiled as she leaned out over the 
low carriage to admire a brilliant bunch 
of azalias which I carried. 

“T see that you still love flowers bet- 
ter than any thing else in the world, as 
you always did, Miss Armstrong,” she 
said. 

I was too much surprised at this un- 
expected meeting to reply, even if I had 
had the time or inclination to do so. 
But Herman had only bowed to me with 
an air of conscious condescension as he 
drove on. This was the first time that 
I had seen either of them since their 
marriage. Captain Smith had refused 
to receive his granddaughter, and the 
young couple were said to be living 
quite samptuously on Herman’s brilliant 
expectations. 

Just as they passed me, I saw Cap- 
tain Smith himself coming toward us. 
He carried an umbrella and my over- 
shoes, which he shook threateningly to- 
ward me. I had of late. become quite 
used to the kind and somewhat fussy 
solicitude which he manifested, and was 
only amused to see this protection ad- 
vancing. At this moment, however, he 
recognized his granddaughter, and an- 
grily raised the umbrella to shut out the 
unwelcome sight. They were by this 
time nearly opposite him. The horse 
became frightened by this sudden move- 
ment, and in a moment was plunging 
madly, seeming almost beyond control. 

The Captain had the umbrella lower- 
ed over his face, and was coming dog- 
gedly on. I called to him to put it 
down; but at first he was unconscious 
of the harm he had done, and then com- 
pletely lost his presence of mind, and 
stood in helpless consternation. He 
even flourished the umbrella fiercely in 
their direction, while he shouted to Her- 
man “for God’s sake not to kill the 
poor child.” 

“The umbrella,” I cried, “the um- 
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brella,” snatching it from his hands as I 
breathlessly reached him. But it was 
too late. At that moment the carriage 
was overturned, and its occupants thrown 
out. Estie lay motionless upon a grassy 
bank—so motionless: that I dreaded to 
go near her. The pale face was placid, 
and there was a faint smile about the 
lips—a smile which seemed to belong 
to another world, and could only be 
translated there. 

Captain Smith tottered up beside me; 
he bent down, and lifted one cold hand, 
and then pointed to a slight gash on her 
forehead, and turned away with a low 
moan. 

Herman had been dragged farther 
on. He had only received a few slight 
scratches, and as he approached us, he 
looked anxiously in our faces, and then 
threw himself on his knees beside Estie. 
He gathered her in his arms, and she 
seemed so entirely his own that involun- 
tarily I dropped the hand which I had 
been chafing. For an instant, bitter 
thoughts swept across my mind. What 
was it that Herman should see his idol 
shattered at his feet? Had not my 
dream been as rudely broken? But it 
was only for an instant that such thoughts 
came to me. The clouds had parted in 
the western sky, and the broad radiance 
of the setting sun fell upon Estie’s beau- 
tiful face. 

Suddenly Herman uttered a low ex- 
clamation : 

“Estie, my darling Estie.” The words 


were in a whisper, but it seemed as if 


he was calling her from some far off 
country. The long lashes quivered for 
an instant, and then were still. But the 
heart was fluttering slightly now, and 
life was slowly coming back to the in- 
animate body. Presently, she opened 
her eyes, and half turned her head to- 
ward Herman with a slight smile. “She 
looked up in my face a moment after- 
ward, and said, with sométhing like her 
old laugh: 
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“Nellie looks as if she had never 
finished the cry I interrupted last Christ- 
mas. You know, I told you about it, 
Herman.” 

The hot blood rushed to my face. 
Had this girl no feeling then that she 
should so delight to torture another? 

As I turned indignantly away, I caught 
the anxious face of the Captain bending 
over her. 

“Are you much hurt, my child?” he 
asked, in a tremulous voice. 

“Not much,” she replied, putting up 
her hand to stroke his face, and calling 
him her “old darling.” “Only I think 
Herman will have to carry me home,” 
she continued, after a pause. 

There was no question of reconcilia- 
tion now, and she put her arms around 
Herman’s neck and tried to raise her- 
self. But she sank back with a moan 
of pain, and, in spite of our most careful 
efforts, it was only as an insensible bur- 
den that we at length carried her to her 
old home. 

She had received severe internal in- 
juries, and only lingered between life 
and death for a few days. She was only 
conscious at intervals, but there were 
flashes when she was so like the old 
Estie, that we unreasoningly felt rather 
than believed that she must get well, 
Sometimes one hardly knew whether to 
think her an angel ora demon, In one 
of her tender moods she begged me to 
stay with her. “Just a little longer,” 
she pleaded; “and Nellie,” she whis- 
pered, “if I never get well, I want you 
to believe that I never meant to be so 
wicked.” After awhile, she continued: 
“You don’t know how I used to resolve 
to be good; and shen I always said thé 
cruelest things, and—but, perhaps, Kt 
wasn’t my fault.” She looked at me 
appealingly, like a perplexed child. . Poor 
Estie! I could half-believe it was not. 
I never knew whether it was my imagi- 
nation or whether there was a gleam of 
malice lighting up her dark eyes, as she 
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saw what an effect her words had made 
upon me. 

It was no virtue to forgive her at such 
a time, and had I had much greater 
cause to hate her, I know I should have 
forgiven her all the same. I could not 
wonder that the sunshine went out of 
the hearts of those who had loved her 
when she was laid in her grave. 

After that there seemed to be a terror 
about the place for the poor old Captain, 
and he used to watch for my afternoon 
visits as eagerly as a child. For, after 
my school, duties were finished for the 
day, I used to go and sit with him for 
an hour or two. 

He grew more and more dejected and 
feeble daily, but nothing would induce 
him to leave the place. At length, one 
morning, a message was brought me that 
my old friend was dead. He had pass- 
ed away silently and peacefully in the 
night. I heard the news in a kind of a 
stupor, for I had grown used to the de- 
pendent affection of the old man, and 
had become more cheerful in my efforts 
to make the world brighter for him. I 
said to myself that there was no use in 
trying to have a long look ahead, for my 
pathway was sure to be full of short 
turns, and I must learn to live mechan- 
ically from day to day. 

The Captain had been so eccentric 
during his life-time, that not much sur- 
prise was expressed when it was found 
that he had left the greater part of his 
large property to two orphan children of 
a distant cousin, and had appointed his 
friend, Nellie Armstrong, as their guard- 
ian, and, beside a small fortune for her- 
self, had left her in charge of the estate 
until the children should come of age. 
The wiseacres shook their heads, and 
wondered if I would manage the proper- 


ty myself, and lamented that if I did 


so, there would be but a remnant for 
the heirs when they attained their major- 
ity. Some of the prophets have already 
grown dejected over the failure in their 
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predictions, but others still have a lively 
hope in a final crash. 

In the meantime, the children have 
grown up quite wonderfully. Alice came 
to me the other day with a story, which 
I interpreted mainly through the medi- 
um of her blushes. And now, when we 
walk in the woods on bright Saturday 
afternoons—I have always religiously 
observed the dear old holidays—the 
long path with the sunny sky beyond it 
seems like our own way through life 
For I can not help identifying myself 
with the children, and finding the ho- 
rizon extending indefinitely with their 
hopes. Harry is younger than Alice; 
and, although I have always been proud 
of him, there have been frequent occa- 
sions when I have had reason to believe 
that my old friend was mistaken in in- 
ferring that all difficulties in life would 
be easily managed if one only had boys 
to care for. 

Beside these things, I have my school- 
girls to correct and care for. These are 
quite a different class of girls from those 
whom I used to teach at Madame Ver- 
nette’s. Some of them work in facto- 
ries, and only come to me one or two 
evenings in the week, when, quite unlike 
my old scholars, they seem to look upon 
their tasks as merely a recreation. In 
the morning, the children come for an 
hour or two, and learn some useful 
things not comprehended in the text- 
books. We have an occasional Satur- 
day afternoon for them, too, which is a 
gala day for all of us, and they enter up- 
on the enjoyment of these with a pecul- 
iar appreciation which makes me half- 
envious. 

It would have been the conventional 
destiny of an old maid to have followed 
the tortuous pathway in the melancholy 
cheerfulness of half-mourning. And 
there are still times when I look for- 
ward to the necessary idleness and in- 
anition which will fit me to accept the 
gratuitous incense of pity which is burnt 
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about the sisterhood. This concession 
I feel is due to the sentiment of the sex. 
But, unromantic as the confession must 
appear, there are times when I mental- 
ly return thanks for the fate which over- 
took me. These occasions are general- 
ly after I have been shopping with Alice 
in the great store of Messrs. Cash & 
Key, in the neighboring town, where 
a clerk, with preternaturally ambrosial 
curls and smiling face, waits upon us. 
“Somehow he looks as if he would 
never grow old, Aunt Nellie,” said the 
impertinent Alice, one day. “It makes 
me feel quite melancholy,” she contin- 
ued, “to see any one who refuses to 
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grow old properly, but insists upon with- 
ering away in such a disagreeable man- 
ner.” She made some invidious com- 
parisons to an old and cherished herba- 
rian, which she insisted always reminded 
her of a collection of corpses. I repri- 
manded her for speaking in a tone of 
such levity of the highly-respectable Mr. 
Schuyler, and then I told her my own 
story. After I had finished, she threw 
her arms about my neck and said: “ Poor 
Aunt Nellie,” and I haven’t the slight- 
est faith that I succeeded in convincing 
this silly girl that I had ctased from 
shedding, even metaphorical, tears be- 
cause of my zigzag pathway. 
HILDA ROSEVELT. 
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Palm of the Sea! 


O, living lyric of repose eternal— 
Born of the elements and full of grace ; 
Happy art thou where’er thy dwelling - place — 
Thou, and the sombre Syrians, when they stood 
Beside the way, a saintly sisterhood, 
Wearing triumphantly their wreaths supernal. 
Happy their life, happy their death and sweet, 
For their plucked boughs have kissed the Saviour’s feet. 


Palm .of the Sea! 


Out of the purple gulfs of Ocean reaching, 
Like to a soul aspiring and beseeching, 
O’er the glazed wave thy mirrored form is shed. 
In the glad hour, when sorrows all grow old, 
Against the shining gates I shall behold 
Thy leaves of silver and thy stem of gold: 
I shall behold that crown upon thy head, 
When the graves yawn and seas give up their dead! 


Vor. VI—s. 


CHAKLES WARREN STODDARD. 
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ANY a bitter tear they have cost 
me—the different pets I have 
had: not their possession, but their loss, 
which followed as inevitably as fate, and 
as surely as day follows night. As far 
as my recollection goes back, my four- 
footed friends have occupied prominent 
places in my affections, and have event- 
ually become the cause of great sor- 
row. The first doubt I ever felt of the 
justice and humanity of the world in 
general, and my kinsfolk in particular, 
was because of the cruel death of my 
favorite dog, Arno, who had been given 
away after my older brother’s death, to 
a family who had more use and room for 
a large hunting-dog, than my widowed 
mother. 

At first, he refused utterly to stay with 
his new master ; but when he found that 
the doors of his old home were stead- 
fastly closed against him, he would lie 
in wait for me as I went to school; and 
on my way home in the afternoon, he 
would always follow me, drawing back 
his nose and fore-paws only in time to 
prevent their being pinched in by the 
sharp-shutting gate, and looking wist- 
fully through the paling with his big, 
honest eyes. Perhaps my elders did 
not understand “dog-language” as I 
did; but I knew that Arno fully appre- 
ciated the feeling which led me to throw 
my arms around his neck and weep bit- 
ter, childish tears on his brown head; 
and he felt comforted by my sympathy, I 
am sure, for he would lick my hands, 
and wag his long-haired tail with a little 
joyous whine, before trotting back to the 
broad stone steps in front of his new 
master’s house. But night always found 
bim under my chamber window, which 


looked out on a narrow lane, used as a 
thoroughfare ; and here I could hear his 
deep-mouthed bark all night long, as he 
kept fancied marauders and real dogs 
from encroaching on our premises and 
his self-chosen battle-ground. For he 
met his death here, at last. 

He had become quite aged; and the 
other dogs of the neighborhood had fre- 
quently made common cause against 
him, for blocking up (to them) the pas- 
sage in the lane, but had never yet been 
able to rout him. One night, however, 
they attacked him with overpowering 
numbers, and punished him so severely 
that it was found to be necessary, or, at 
least, merciful, the next morning, to send 
a bullet through his head and end his 
misery. To me this all seemed terribly 
cruel, and I cried wildly, and sobbed out 
my reproaches against every body for 
having left him to lie out in the street at 
night, instead of allowing him a safe 
Shelter in the house. I refused to be 
comforted, or adopt any other dog in his 
place; but bestowed my affection and 
caresses impartially on all the stray dogs 
and horses that happened to cross my 
path. 

Some time after I was married, a lit- 
tle spotted dog, of no particular breed, 
sought shelter from the rain on the base- 
ment-steps, one day, and refused to 
“tramp” when the shower was over. 
She was a short- legged, smooth - haired 
little thing, with the brightest eyes I 
ever saw in a dog’s head. Tiny soon 
became my pet, and amply repaid us for 
the food and shelter we had given her. 
She learned every thing, and with such 
ease, that I sometimes suspected I had 
taken into my family one who had for- 
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merly been a public circus performer. 
She could stand on her hind legs and 
beg for an apple or a piece of sugar; 
she could find and fetch a hidden hand- 
kerchief, glove, or cap; she could jump 
through a hoop, and could pick out from 
among a lot of articles the shawls, com- 
forters, or hats belonging to myself, or 
any member of the family. On the ap- 
proach of a buggy to the house, she 
would rush to the window, and if she 
recognized it as the Captain’s, would 
scratch and whine till I opened the door 
for her, in sheer self-defense. Dashing 
up to the buggy, she would wag her tail 
with such vehemence as threatened to 
upset her little round body—begging in 
this way for a glove, or the long buggy- 
whip, to drag into the house. 

Tiny also knew the name of the differ- 
ent members of the family, whether they 
occupied the same house with us, or only 
came on visits. If mother came on a 
visit, for instance, I could send Tiny 


from the kitchen with a key, a paper, or 
any thing she could carry, and on my 
order, “Give it to mother,” she would 
carry it to the parlor, or wherever 
mother might be, and lay it carefully in 


her lap, or on the sofa beside her. On 
the order, “Kiss the Captain,” she 
would immediately dart at that gentle- 
man, and, if he ever so artfully avoided 
her litdle tongue for the time being, she 
would watch the first opportunity to 
climb into his lap, or jump on to a piece 
of furniture, to execute the command. 
Soon after Tiny’s advent, a young 
stag-hound was given to the Captain, 
and him she took under her wing, 
though in size he could boast of three 
times her own volume. Dick, I am very 
sorry to own, was not so well treated as 
Tiny; and I smite my bréast even now, 
and say very penitently, “mea culpa,” 
when I think of how I hurt him one day. 
I was lying on the sofa, half asleep from 
the heat and the exertion of cutting the 
leaves of a new magazine. Presently, 
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Dick approached, and before I could 
open my eyes, or ward him off, he had 
jumped on the sofa and settled full on 
my head and face. Angry and halfsti- 
fied, I flung the dog with all my might to 
the floor, where he set up such a pitiful 
crying, that I knew he must be seriously 
hurt. Jumping up, I saw him, quite a 
distance from the sofa, holding up his 
fore-leg, on which his paw was dangling 
in a loose, out-of-place manner. Com- 
prehending what I had done, I carried 
him into the next room, and poured the 
basin full of water, in which I held his 
paw; and then bound rags on the dis- 
located limb, steeping the paw into the 
water occasionally, to keep down the 
swelling till the Captain should come. 
Sorry as I felt for having inflicted such 
pain on the poor animal, it was a perfect 
farce to watch his proceedings, and I 
had laughed till my sides ached before 
the Captain got home. It so happened 
that mother and one or two other near 
friends came in during the course of 
the day. As soon as any one entered 
the room, Dick, who had been allowed 
to take up his quarters on a blanket in 
the sitting-room, would hobble up, hold 
out his rag-wrapped paw, and, elevat- 
ing Ris nose, would utter heart-rending 
cries of pain, thus “passing his hat for 
a penny-worth of sympathy,” as unmis- 
takably as I have known human beings 
to do many a time before. Then, with 
cries and grimaces, he would induce the 
beholder to follow him pityingly into the 
next room, where he would immerse his 
foot in the water, as I had made him do, 
once or twice. During this performance 
Tiny would keep close behind him, and 
with little sympathetic whines, would 
echo all his cries and complainings ; and 
this show was repeated whenever they 
could get a fresh spectator. 

At the same time, we had in our pos- 
session a horse, which, for sagacity, 
kindness, and docility, outshone all the 
horses I have ever had the fortune to 
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become acquainted with. Not the most 
partial admiration of Kitty’s many vir- 
tues could lead me into believing her to 
be beautiful, though she was by no 
means an ugly horse. A bright bay, 
with well-shaped head, she was too 
short-bodied, though the long legs seem- 
ed to lay claim to an admixture of En- 
glish blood. Kitty was a saddle-nag as 
well as buggy-horse, and the Captain 
always chose her when he had a fatigu- 
ing ride to take; though, for my part, 
I should have scorned to be seen mount- 
ed on an ugly, stump-tailed thing like 
her. 

This is ingratitude, however; I have 
never had a more devoted friend than 
Kitty. She was assigned to the duty of 
taking me out to “mother’s house,” 
where she was always well pleased to 
go, for I used to take her out of the har- 
ness and let her run loose under the or- 
chard trees. I have never met with a 


horse so expert at picking apples as she 
was; she never injured the trees, and 
seemed always to know exactly which 


were the best “eating-apples.” When 
the time came to go home, Kitty, like a 
sensible, grateful horse, was always on 
hand; the only trouble was to get her 
back into harness again—it generally 
being just milking-time then, and I never 
liked ‘to admit to any of the men that 
I could not harness a horse as well as 
saddle it. So, it often happened that, 
after I got on the road, Kitty would stop 
short and refuse to go a step farther. 
Whipping would do no good on such oc- 
casions ; she would only switch her tail, 
stamp her foot impatiently, and turn her 
head around, as if to say: “Don’t you 
know that I have good reasons for act- 
ing so?” On throwing down the lines, 
and examining the harness, I would be 
sure to find that some buckle had been 
left unfastened, or some strap was drag- 
ging under her feet. One day aa soldier 
came to my assistance, and he said it 
was the greatest wonder in the world 
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that the horse had not kicked the buggy 
to pieces, for I had fastened a buckle 
on the wrong side, and with every step 
she took the buckle. had pressed sorely 
into poor Kitty’s flesh. I could appre- 
ciate Kitty’s good behavior all the more 
for having seen her kick dash-board and 
shafts to splinters, one day, when the 
Captain drove her, and some part of the 
harness gave way. 

The friendship, however, was recipro- 
cal; for many a bucket of cool, fresh 
water, many a tea-tray full of oats, and 
many an apple and lump of sugar had 
Kitty received at my hands, when she 
stopped at the door, or was taken into 
the back yard, to await her master’s 
leisure to ride. The saddle she liked 
best, for under it she could move about 
in the yard. She would follow me like 
a dog, and tried to make her way into 
the basement one day, where I had gone 
to get some grain for her. I always 
kept a sack of oats in the house, as we 
had no stable, and the horses were 
boarded at a stable down town; but 
Kitty would have gone without her din- 
ner many a time had it not been for 
“private feeds” I gave her, as the Cap- 
tain’s opinion was that horses should not 
be “pampered and spoiled.” Kitty 
knew how much I thought of her, and 
sometimes presumed on it, too. I have 
known her—at times, when the Captain 
brought her into the yard late at night, 
previously to sending her to the stable 
—to set up such a whinnying, stamping 
and snorting, that, to the Captain’s in- 
finite amusement, I was compelled to 
leave my bed and bring her a handful of 
oats or a piece of sugar. And on the 
street, if I met the Captain mounted on 
or riding behind Kitty, she would in- 
stantly step ori the side- walk and make 
a dive for my pocket, to extract the apple 
she fancied concealed there. Moreover, 
she would allow Tiny to climb all over 
her back; but Dick she always greeted 
with a snort, and occasionally with a kick. 
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One day the Captain furnished a val- 
uable addition to the “happy family,” 
without in the least intending to do so. 
It seems that just a8 he was leaving the 
house, he saw an open market - wagon, 
and on it two forlorn chickens broiling 
in the July sun. The man offered to 
‘sell him the chickens, so he bought 
them, threw them over the fence, and 
called to the servant to unfasten the 
string fettering the feet of the poor ani- 
mals. His order was not heard; and I 
knew nothing of the existence of the 
chickens till Tiny’s barking attracted my 
attention. There lay the two chickens, 
gasping and panting, and the dogs, like 
all little natures, exhibited great delight 
at being able to worry and distress the 
poor, defenseless creatures. I dragged 
the poor things into the shade, cut their 
fetters, and gave them “food and drink.” 
One of the chickens was a gay-feathered 
rooster, the other, a plain- looking hen, 
who exhibited, however, by far the best 
sense, in this, that she did not struggle 
to get away from me as “fighting Billy” 
did, but allowed me to pass my hand 
over her soft dress, accompanying each 
stroke with a low crooning “craw-craw,” 
as though wishing to express her satis- 
faction with her present position. When 
I thought the chickens were both safe 
and comfortable in the yard, I went back 
to my favorite resting-place—a soft rug, 
in front of the sitting-room fire- place. 
The summer was extraordinarily warm, 
and I had repeatedly wandered all over 
the house in search of the “coolest 
place,” but had always returned to this. 
Not far from me was a window, from 
which the shutters were thrown back 
directly after noon, as there was shade 
then on this side of the house, and near- 
ly opposite was a door leading to the 
vine-clad porch. Glad enough to pass 
a part of the hot afternoon in a sieséa, I 
was surprised on waking, and stretching 
out my feet, to push against a soft, 
round ball; and the slow “craw-craw” 
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I heard, caused me to start to a sit- 
ting posture. There, sure enough, was 
Chicky, cuddled up close to my feet, re- 
peating her monotonous song every time 
I deigned to take notice of her. I had 
never believed before that chickens had 
brains enough to feel affection or grati- 
tude toward any body; but I wish to 
state as an actual fact that Chicky, as 
long as she was in my possession, never 
let a day pass that she did not come 
fluttering up the low steps to the porch 
and visit me in the'sitting-room. During 
my regular siesta she was always beside 
me; and if I attempted to close the 
door against her, she would fly up to the 
window and come in that way. Indeed, 
she wanted to take up her roost there 
altogether; and it was only with great 
difficulty J] could persuade her to re- 
move to the back - yard. 

Fighting Billy proved by no means so 
companionable as Chicky: within the 
first week he had fought, single-handed, 
every rooster in the neighborhood, and 
the second week he staggered about the 
yard with his “peepers” closed, and 
showing general marks of severe pun- 
ishment, from the effects of which he 
died, in spite of aught we could do for 
his relief. 

But our “happy family” was broken 
up, after awhile: the Captain was “call- 
ed to the wars,” and, in spite of all I 
could say, took Kitty with him, as the 
“most reliable horse.” Kitty never re- 
turned; and I spent one whole day, 
during the Captain’s first visit home, in 
saying: “I told you so,” and crying 
over Kitty’s loss. Next, Tiny was stol- 
en; and Dick went the way of most all 
“good dogs” —with our servant-girl’s 
butcher-beau—at whose house I saw 
him, shortly after Babette’s marriage, 
together with sundry lace-collars, table- 
cloths, and napkin- rings that had mys- 
teriously left the house about the same 
time with her. Chicky disappeared the 
night before Thanksgiving-day : perhaps 
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they couldn’t get any turkey to give 
thanks for, and contented themselves 
with a chicken. 

When the Captain next came home, 
he found nothing but a squirrel—but 
this squirrel was the greatest pet I had 
yet found. I came by it in this way: 
Two small, ragged boys pulled the bell 
one day ; and seeing a little wooden cage 
in their hands, I went to the door imme- 
diately myself. How the little wretches 
knew of my silly propensity for collect- 
ing all vagabond, half-starved animals, 
I don’t know; but they showed me a 
scraggy little squirrel in the cage, and 
said, with the utmost confidence, they 
wanted to sell it to me. 

“How much do you want for it?” I 
asked. 

“Two dollars,” said the oldest, at a 
venture, and then opened his eyes in 
astonishment, as much at his own au- 
dacity as at my silence—which seemed 


to imply assent to his extortion. 

You see, I had opened the cage, and 
bunny had slipped out, scrambled up 
on my arm, and lodged himself close 
around my neck, where he lay with his 
little head tucked under my chin. How 


could I let the little thing go? So I 
gave the boy his two dollars, for which 
he generously offered to leave the cage 
—which offer I declined, intending to 
make a house-dog of bunny. The sa- 
gacity, gentleness, and playfulness of 
little Fritz are beyond all description ; 
though his bump of destructiveness, I 
must acknowledge, was also very largely 
developed. He was still young, and I 
could keep him on a window-sill quite 
safely, till I felt sure of his attachment 
to me and his disinclination to make his 
escape. The window-sill and the open 
window remained his favorite post to the 
end of his life; though when he grew 
older, he would occasionally jump from 
my bedroom window, in the second sto- 
ry, to the grass and flower-beds below. 
He had not been in the house more than 
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a week before he followed me about like a 
dog, and took his place close by me at 
the table, eating and drinking any thing 
I had a mind to offer him. He drank 
coffee out of a cup, and ate the meat I 
gave him—holding it in his paws, as 
little children hold a strip of meat in 
their hands—nibbling and sucking it, 
with great gusto. 

I can not conceal that the wood-work, 
the furniture, and all the books, through- 
out the house, soon displayed ragged 
edges and torn surfaces; and mother 
(who had taken up her abode with us), 
who punished Fritz for his depredations 
sometimes, was held in high disfavor by 
him, in consequence. When I was not 
at home, he would hardly allow her to 
touch him, and would hide under the 
pillows on my bed, at her approach, 
barking and scolding with great vehe- 
mence. To me he never said an “un- 
kind word;” on the contrary, I could 
hardly secure myself from his caresses. 
Sometimes I would place him on the top 
of a tall cupboard or high wardrobe, to 
get him away from under my feet; but 
the moment I passed anywhere within 
reaching-distance, he would fly down on 
me, and, settling on my hand, face, or 
shoulder, would fall to licking my face, 
and nibbling at my ears and nose, to 
assure me of his favor. I fear I have 
slapped him more than once for mark- 
ing my face with his. little sharp claws, 
when making one of these sudden de- 
scents. At night, he slept under my pil- 
low; and early in the morning he would 
creep out, nibble at my eyelids, and 
switch me with his bushy tail. Without 
opening my eyes, I would reach out for 
a handful of nuts—opened and placed 
within reach the night before—and with 
these he would amuse himself for a long 
while, always cleaning his face and paws 
after disposing of his first breakfast. 
With sundown he went to sleep; but, 
of warm nights, when I went to bed late, 
I would carry his little drinking-cup to 
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him, filled with ice-water. Half asleep, 
sometimes with his eyes closed, he would 
take a long drink; but never once, of all 
those nights, did he return to his pillow 
without first gratefully passing his little 
tongue over the hand that held him. 
That he knew it was my hand, I am 
quite certain; for if the Captain ever 
attempted to touch him, in the middle 
of the night, when Fritz was ever so 
sound asleep, he would immediately start 
up with a snarl and snap at the Captain’s 
fingers; whereas, if I thrust my hand un- 
der the pillow, in the dead of night, he 
would lick it and rub his nose against it. 

With nothing but a little basket to car- 
ry }\im in, I took him with me for a jour- 
ney, on a Mississippi steamer. I left 
him in the basket, while looking after 


my baggage; but when I returned to my face 


state-room, he suddenly jumped on my 
head from above, having eaten his way 
out, through the lid of the basket, and 
climbed to the top-berth. The steward- 
ess on the steamer tried to steal him, 
when near port, but Fritz had made 
such good use of his sharp claws and 
teeth that she was fain to own: “She 
had on’y wanted to éech the lilly bunny 
—hadn’t wanted to hurt’m, ’t all.” 

It makes me sad, even now, to think 
of the closing scene of Fritz’s short but, 
let me hope, happy life. One day a lady, 
the mother of a terrible little boy, kad 
come to spend the day with us; and I 
soon discovered that either Fritz or the 
little boy must be caged “up and away.” 
So, pretending to be afraid that the boy 
might get hurt, but in reality fearing on- 
ly for Fritz’s welfare, I carried the squir- 
rel up into the lumber-room, where I 
brought to him nuts without number, 
apples, sugar, crackers, and water to 
bathe in and drink from. There was a 
pane broken out of the window-sash, 
but this I covered with a piece of paste- 
board, and then went down to entertain 
the lady and her detestable little boy. 
Seated at the window, not long after, I 
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saw an urchin come running around the 
next corner, and, when barely within 
speaking distance, he shouted at the top 
of his voice: “Say, Missis, they’s got 
him, ’round here in the cooper-yard, and 
he’s dead—the squirrel!” he added, in 
explanation. 
Though by no means in a toilet repre- 
senting a “street-dress” —in fact, with 
only one slipper on—I started off on a 
run, and never stopped till my youthful 
mentor pointed to a circle of men and 
boys, gathered around an object lying 
on the ground. It was Fritz, writhing in 
the last agonies of death, while the boys 
were calling each other’s attention to the 
contortions of the poor little body. In 
a moment, I was among them, had lifted 
Fritz in my arms, and held him to my 


“Who did that?” I asked, with pain 
and anger struggling in my heart; “which 
of you little brutes killed the poor, harm- 
less thing?” 

The little ragamuffin who had led me 
to the spot, pointed to two boys making 
ineffectual attempts to hide a long stick, 
they were carrying, behind them. 

“They was a-hitting ’m like fury, and 
then I runned to tell you; please, Mis- 
sis, gimme a dime.” 

Poor little Fritz! He knew me, even 
in the death-struggle ; for he passed his 
tongue over my hand once more, just 
before the last convulsive shudder ran 
through his body, and his little limbs 
grew stiff and cold. I don’t feel, in the 
least, ashamed to own that I cried—cried 
many tears—cried bitterly; and I felt 
dreadfully lonesome when I woke up at 
night, and, from the sheer force of habit, 
put my hand under my pillow, without 
finding Fritz there. I made a vow then 
never to have any more pets ; but it was 
a rash one. 

Some years later, when the war was 
over, the “theatre of our life” was to be 
shifted from the crowded, populous city 
to the lonely wilds of the frontier coun- 
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try. When we reached Fort Leaven- 
worth, the quarters in the barracks were 
all occupied, and a number of our officers 
were assigned quarters in the Attaché 
Barracks. The Captain had decided to 
purchase a horse from the Government 
stables, and turn him over to me for sad- 
dle use, as I did not want to go to our 
frontier-post without a horse of my own 
to depend on. It was in June; and the 
little square yards in front of the Attaché 
Barracks were fresh and sweet with grass 
and blossoming red clover. The door 
of our quarters stood open ; the Captain 
had gone out, and I was startled by a 
knock on the door-post. Looking up, I 
saw the head of an Orderly appearing at 
the door; but, poking over his head, I 
saw that of a horse, evidently taking a 
strict inventory of every thing in the 
room. Of course, I was at the door, 
and on the horse’s neck, in the course 
of a very few seconds, for, from the Or- 
derly, I soon understood that the Cap- 
tain had sent the horse for me to look 
at. Colonel L——, with his two little 
girls, came up just then, and, as we were 
all going in the same command, the ac- 
quisition of a horse for the march had an 
interest for all parties. Together, we 
surrounded and admired the beautiful 
white animal; and the two little girls 
and myself were soon braiding clover- 
blossoms into Toby’s tail, and trimming 
his head and neck with garlands of but- 
ter-cups — operations which did not, in 
the least, interfere with his good humor, 
or his appetite for the juicy grass he was 
cropping. The Captain, it seems, had 
already tried his speed and mettle; he 
was not appraised at any unreasonable 
figure, and so Toby was mine before we 
took up the line of march for the Plains. 

From the Wagon-master, I heard, 
later, that Toby had been captured in 
Texas, during the war. He had been 
raised and trained by a woman, who had 
followed him around the country for 
some time, trying to get her pet back 
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again; but Uncle Sam, no doubt, had 
the best right to him, and he was placed 
in the stables of the Fitting- out Dépét. 
One thing certainly spoke for the truth 
of this story: whenever Toby had been 
let loose and refused to be tied up again, 
he would always allow me to come up to 
him, when he would turn and throw up 
his heels at the approach of a man. 

Toby was soon an universal favorite 
and proved himself worthy of the prefer- 
ence, though he had one or two tricks 
about him that were by no means com- 
mendable. First: he was an inveterate 
thief; and then—at times when he was 
not ridden, but led along by the Orderly 
—he had a mean way of lying back and 
letting the other horse pull him along, 
that fairly exasperated me. His thefts, 
however, were always carried out in such 
a cunning manner that I readily forgave 
the sin for the sake of the skill. We 
had not been long on the march, when 
Toby perpetrated his first robbery. The 
Captain rode him, and when the com- 
mand halted for lunch, he would come 
up to our ambulance, dismount, and let 
Toby go perfectly free—for we had soon 
found that he would not stray from the 
command. Toby learned to know the 
contents and appliances of lunch-baskets 
very soon, particularly as he received his 
portion from ours regularly every day. 
One day, after having dispatched his 
bread-and-butter and lump of sugar in 
the neighborhood of our ambulance, he 
walked over to Colonel L ’s, and 
while Mrs. L—— was leaning out on 
the other side, speaking to the Colonel, 
Toby quietly lifted the lunch-basket from 
her lap, deposited it on the grass, over- 
turned it, and helped himself to the con- 
tents. Unfortunately for Toby, Mrs. 
L had spread mustard on her ham- 
sandwiches, and the sneezing and cough- 
ing of the erring horse first called her 
attention to his presence, and the ab- 
sence of her lunch-basket. 

Not long after, we made camp very 
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early in the day, and the Major’s folks 
came to fill a long-standing promise to 
take tea with us, and spend the evening 


at our tent. The visit passed off very 


pleasantly, and an engagement was made 
to return it at an early day. Toby, who 
was prowling about the tent, no doubt 
overheard the conversation, and felt it 
incumbent on him to fill the engagement 
as soon as possible, Consequently, he 
stationed himself near the Major’s tent- 
fly the very next morning, and paid close 
attention to the preparations going on 
for tea; and just as the cook had put 
the finishing-touch to the table, and had 
stepped back to call the family and set 
the tea and the meats on the table, Toby 
gravely walked up, swallowed the butter 
with one gulp, upset the sugar- bowl, 
gobbled up the contents, and proceeded 
leisurely to investigate the inside of a 
tin jelly-can. The soldiers, who had 


watched his manceuvres from a dis- 
tance, had been too much charméd with 
the performance to give warning to the 


cook; but when he made his appear- 
ance, meat-dish and tea-pot in hand, 
they gave such a shout as set the whole 
camp in an uproar, and Toby was fairly 
worshiped by the soldiers from that day 
out. 

But the faithfulness and patience of 
the horse, in time of need, made me for- 
give him all these tricks. Months later— 
when still on the march, in the most des- 
olate wilderness, in the midst of the path- 
less mountains, when other horses “gave 
up the ghost,” and were shot at the rate 
of a dozen a day—Toby held out, carry- 
ing me on his back, day after day, night 
after night, till his knees trembled with 
fatigue and faintness, and he turned his 
head and took my foot between his teeth, 
at last, to tell me he could carry me no 
farther! Not once, but a dozen times, 
has he repeated this manceuvre; once, 
too, when we were coming down a very 
steep hill, he planted his fore-feet down 
firmly, turned his head, and softly bit 
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the foot I held in the stirrup, to tell me 
that I must dismount. 

The most singular devotion of one 
horse to another, I witnessed while out 
in New Mexico. The Captain found it 
necessary to draw a saddle-horse for his 
own use, and selected one from a num- 
ber which the Volunteers had left be- 
hind. It had been half-starved latterly, 
and was vicious more from ill-treatment 
than by nature. The first evening when 
it was brought to our stable, it kicked 
the Orderly so that he could not attend 
to the horses next morning, and the cook 
had to look after them. I went into the 
stable to bring Toby a tit-bit of some 
kind, and here found that Copp (the new 
horse) was deliberately eating the feed 
out of Toby s trough. The cook called 
my attention to it, and explained that 
the horse had done the same thing last 
night; and on interfering, the Orderly 
had been viciously kicked by the ani- 
mal. . I reached over to stroke the creat- 
ure’s mane, but the cook called to me 
to stop, holding up his arm to show 
where the horse had bitten him. I went 
quickly back into the tent, got a large 
piece of bread, and held it out to Copp. 
In an instant he had swallowed it, and 
had fallen back on Toby’s feed again, 
without meeting with the least opposi- 
tion from that side. Toby evidently had 
better sense, and more charity, than the 
men had shown; he knew that the horse 
was half-starved, and wicked only from 
hunger. 

If 1 had never believed before that 
horses were capable of reasoning, and 
remembering kind actions, Copp’s be- 
havior toward Toby would have convert- 
ed me. Often, when out on timber-cut- 
ting or road-making excursions, I ac- 
companied the Captain; and, mounted 
on Toby, would hold Copp by the bridle 
or picket-rope, so as to allow the Order- 
ly to participate in the pleasures of the 
day. The grass was rich up in the 
mountains, and Toby would give many 
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a tug at the bridle to get his head down 
where he could crop it; this, however, 
had been forbidden by the Captain, once 
for all, and Toby was compelled to hold 
his head up in the proper position. 
Copp, however, was allowed to crop the 
grass; but he never ate a mouthful, of 
which he did not first give Toby half! 
Sometimes he would go off as far as the 
bridle would reach, gather up a large 
bunch in his mouth, and then step back 
to Toby and let him pull his share of it 
out from between his teeth. But no 
other horse dare approach Toby in 
Copp’s sight. I have seen him jump 
quite across the road for the purpose of 
biting a horse that was rubbing his nose 
against Toby’s mane in a friendly man- 
ner. One day we met a party of disap- 
pointed gold-hunters, who were anxious 
to dispose of a little, light wagon they 
had. The Captain bought it, thinking 
to break Toby and Copp to harness. 
Toby took to his new occupation kindly 
enough, but Copp could only be made 
to move in his track when I stood at a 
distance and called to him. He would 
work his way up to me with a wild, 
frightened air ; but the moment I was out 
of his sight, neither beating nor coaxing 
could induce him to move a step. 

But—dear me—those horses have 
taken up my thoughts so completely, 
that I have almost exhausted this paper 
without speaking of the other pets I 
have had. The horned toad could never 
make its way into my good graces; nor 
the land - turtle, neither, after it had once 
“shut down” on my dog Tom’s tail. 
They were both abolished by simply 
leaving them on the road. The prairie- 
dog refused to be tamed, but ran away, 
the ungrateful wretch, with collar, chain 
and all; a living wonder, no doubt, to 
his brethren in the prairie- dog village, 
through which we were passing at the 
time. 

But my mink, Max, was a dear little 
pet. He was given me by a soldier at 
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Fort Union, and had been captured on 
the Pecos River, near Fort Sumner. He 
was of a solid, dark-brown color, and 
the texture of his coat made it clear at 
once why a set of mink-furs is so highly 
prized by the ladies. His face was any 
thing but intelligent ; yet he was as frisky 
and active as any young mink need be. 
It was while we were still on the march, 
that Max took his place in the ambu- 
lance by me as regularly as day came. 
When we made camp in the afternoon, 
he was allowed to run free, and when it 
grew dark, I would step to the tent-door, 
call “Max! Max!” and immediately he 
would come dashing up, uttering sounds 
half-chuckle, half-bark, as if he were 
saying: “Well, well—ain’t I coming as 
fast as I can?” 

On long day’s marches he would lie 
so still in the ambulance, that I often 
put out my hand to feel whether he was 
beside me; and wherever I happened to 
thrust my fingers, his mouth would be 
wide open to receive them, and a sharp 
bite would instantly apprise me of his 
whereabouts. He had his faults, too— 
serious faults—and one of them, I fear, 
led to his destruction. Traveling over 
the plains of New Mexico, in the middle 
of summer, is no joking matter, for man 
or mink, and a supply of fresh, cool 
water, after a hot* day’s march, is not 
only desirable, but necessary. But it is 
not always an easy.matter to get water; 
and I have known the men to go two or 
three miles for a bucketful. Getting 
back to camp weary and exhausted, they 
would naturally put the bucket in the 
only available place—on the ground; 
and the next moment, Max, who was al- 
ways on hand for his share of it, would 
suddenly plunge in and swim “’round 
and ’round” in pursuit of his tail— 
choosing to take his drink of water in 
this manner, to the great disgust of the 
tired men. 

Company “B” was still with us at this 
time, and the tent of the company com- 
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mander was pitched not far from ours. 
Sergeant Brown, of this company, was 
in possession of a dozen or two of chick- 
ens; and these, I suspect, were the 
cause of the mink’s death. Like all 
animals out in the wilderness, the chick- 
ens could be allowed to run free, with- 
out ever straying away from their owner : 
there was thought to be no danger lurk- 
ing near for them; but suddenly one or 
two were found with their throats torn 
open, and the blood sucked from their 
lifeless bodies. Max was accused, with 
the greater show of truth, as the cook 
of the Lieutenant had caught him the 
next day rol‘ing away an egg, which he 
had purloined from the Lieutenant’s 
stock of provisions. The cook, follow- 
ing Max, discovered that he had already 
three eggs hidden in the neighborhood 
of our tent. I grew alarmed for the safe- 
ty of my pet, though I knew that the men 
of our Company would not have harmed 
a hair of his brown, bear-like head. 
One night I stepped to the tent-door 
to call Max; but no Max answered. 
The Orderly was sent to look through 
the tents, as Max sometimes stopped 
with the men who showed any disposi- 
tion to play with him—but he could not 
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be found. I spent an uneasy night, 
calling “‘ Max! Max!” whenever I heard 
the least noise outside the tent. Next 
morning I got up betimes, and as soon 
as I had swallowed my breakfast, went 
down toward the Rio*Grande. The 
ground grew broken and rocky near the 
banks of the river, and I half-thought 
he might have returned to his native ele- 
ment. I climbed to a point where I 
could see the river, and called “Max! 
Max!” but heard nothing in answer, 
save the rolling of a little stone I had 
loosened with my foot. ‘Max! Max!” 
I called again; but the dull roar of the 
water, where it surged lazily against the 
few exceptional rocks on the bank, was 
all I could hear. Going back to camp, 
I found the tents struck, the command 
moving, and the ambulance waiting for 
me. Wiping the tears from my face, I 
climbed in—shaking the blankets for the 
fiftieth time to see if Max had not mis- 
chievously hidden among them. 

From a conversation I overheard long 
afterward, I concluded that Max had 
fallen a victim to Sergeant Brown’s re- 
vengeful spirit—in fact, had been slaugh- 
tered in atonement for those assassinated 


chickens. 
JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD. 
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T was an intensely stormy evening, 

in the winter of 1868, that Jack and 

I sat, in comfortable slippers and flow- 
ing dressing-gown, surveying our almost 
luxurious surroundings, and thanking 
Providence for the blessings of health 
and comfort. Outside, the surface of 
Nature was scourged and lashed by pelt- 
ing torrents borne on the swift wings of 
a howling gale. Inside, a brilliant fire 
of Cannel coal, a soft, richly-tinted car- 
pet, inviting lounges, cosy, well-stuffed 


easy chairs, a box of Havanas, and a 
decanter of amber-colored old Bourbon, 
with sugar-bowl, water-jug, and kettle 
singing on the hearth, were sufficient to 
inspire a sense of gratifying contrast. 
Jack occupied a soft spring lounge at an 
angle of forty-five degrees with one cor- 
ner of the fire - place, while I reclined on 
another at about the same angle with the 
opposite corner. The table, with its 
complement of decanter, jug, and cigars, 
stood between us, directly in front of the 
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grate, and within easy reach of both re- 
cumbents. “By Jove, Con, this is, in- 
deed, a luxury. To be lying off here 
with you, old fellow, with all the creat- 
ure comforts around us, and to hear the 
terrible howlings of that storm, form a 
contrast which heightens enjoyment.” 
“Jack, your easy manners, quiet ad- 
dress, and conversational powers have 
made you a decided favorite with the 
ladies. Pray let me ask how you have 
managed to escape the toils of matrimo- 
ny? Your means have been sufficiently 
abundant, and your disposition, if I judge 
rightly, is rather of an affectionate char- 
acter.” A saddened expression crept 
over his face; but, dispelling it with an 
effort, he exclaimed: “My roving habits 
would ill comport with domestic felicity, 
and one could not take his wife into the 
wilds of Africa, the heart of China, or 
over the vast fampas of South Amer- 
ica, and I confess to a decided partiality 
for visiting such places. After tasting 
the sweets of civilization for awhile, an 
indescribable longing creeps over me to 
escape its restraints, its disagreeable 
conventionalities, its silly vanities, flim- 
sy pretense, and utter heartlessness. 
At such times the ocean or the desert, 
the society of untutored beings, and the 
simplicity of Nature, have special charms 
for me, and enlist my strongest admira- 
tion. You have, yourself, experienced 
such sensations, and as they are more 
perfectly developed in me, you can easi- 
ly comprehend why I never married. I 
could not consent to wed a woman I did 
not love, and I would not render such an 
one miserable, knowing that it would 
necessarily be the result of an union with 
a man of my disposition and fixed hab- 
its.” Jack then placed a pillow under 
his head, lighted a fresh cigar, and said: 
“Con, did I ever tell you about my trip 
across South America, from Buenos 
Ayres to Valparaiso?” ‘No, never; 
nor had I any idea that you had visited 
that part of the world.” “0, yes, and 
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as it was the most important and inter- 
esting episode of my whole life, I will, 
with your permission, tell you now.” 


It occurred at the time that John Fair- 
field was Governor of Maine. We were 
very intimate, and as business called me 
to Buenos Ayres, he gave me a strong 
recommendation to his brother, William 
Fairfield, who possessed immense stock- 
ranches in that country, and frequently 
visited the city to dispose of his hides, 
horns, tallow, and wool. William was 
living the life of what is called a gaucho 
— answering to your Californian title of 
ranchero—and was universally esteem- 
ed, for his many admirable qualities. Our 
trip out was rendered as agreeable as 
possible by Captain Cammett, of the 
good ship Cadmus, but in other re- 
spects was as uninteresting as sixty- 
nine days at sea may well be conceived. 
Abreast of Buenos Ayres, the La Plata 
is forty-nine miles in width, and the op- 
posite shore is, of course, out of sight; 
so that one looks out upon an immense 
expanse of fresh water, about the color 
of brick-dust. The current is quite swift, 
and vessels drawing from fourteen to 
twenty-four feet of water are obliged to 
anchor seven or nine miles from the 
shore. Nota hill or even hillock greets 
the eye while scanning the land —noth- 
ing but one illimitable dead-level of solid 
earth, on one side, and an equally un- 
picturesque field of rolling water, on the 
other. Owing to the difficulty of going 
ashore and back to the ship, together 
with the time lost by the crew, all Cap- 
tains of vessels reside in the city during 
their stay. In due course of time, we 
pulled off from the Cadmus in a stanch 
whale - boat, with four men, the second 
mate, Cammett, and myself. When we 
were within a mile or less of land, the 
boat grounded; and a dozen or more 
ox-carts, mounted on wheels ten feet in 
diameter, made out to us. Selecting 
one, we rode to the shore, paying half-a- 
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dollar each for the passage. The first 
thing that attracted my special wonder 
was the extreme cheapness of beef. 
Cammett purchased the two sides of a 
slaughtered and dressed ox for $3.50; 
he then ordered that the boat should re- 
turn every third day, for fresh meat. 
You must know, Con, that nothing can 
be preserved with salt in that climate, 
whereas nothing in the shape of meat 
will spoil if you expose it to the air; 
hence the name of the place, Buenos 
Ayres, which means “good airs.” If, 
on the contrary, you desire to rot meat, 
or render it tender, it is only necessary 
to pickle it well, or bury it in salt. In 
consequence of this characteristic, all 
vessels are compelled to save their salt- 
ed provisions for the return voyage; 
while the extreme cheapness of beef, 
veal, and mutton is a very favorable 
item in the general account of expenses. 
Buenos Ayres is a very pretty city, reg- 
ularly laid out in squares of 150 yards 
each, and contained, at that time, about 
85,000 inhabitants, including many En- 
glish, French, and Americans. It is 
adorned with many handsome buildings, 
and the majority of residences are of 
three stories, roomy and commodious, 
nearly all with brick floors, but neatly 
kept. Fuel is exceedingly scarce, there 
being no trees in the vicinity, except 
those planted by the Jesuits, in 1590, on 
the islands at the junction of the Pa- 
rana and Uraguay rivers, where the or- 
chards have an extent of nearly twenty 
miles. Most of the fire-wood, and all 
the fruit consumed by the inhabitants, 
are brought from those islands ; but the 
process of gathering is attended with 
much peril, as the place is infested with 
large and ferocious panthers. Rosas 
was Dictator at the time, and I had the 
pleasure of being presented to that re- 
markable man, and his no less remark- 
able daughter, Manuelita, so celebrated 
for her resplendent beauty, and tigerish 
disposition. 
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The next morning after landing, I was 
horrified at the sight of four men lying 
on the street, with their throats cug from 
ear to ear. Cammett, who was with me 
at the time, explained that they were 
victims of the Mashorka* Club—a creat- 
ure of Rosas, to execute his sanguinary 
will, and fulfill functions like those dele- 
gated to the Danites of Utah. Such 
scenes soon disgusted me with Buenos 
Ayres ; and an invitation from Fairfield, 
to pass a few weeks at his guiénéa, was 
most gratefully accepted. The guinta 
was 150 miles west from Buenos Ayres, 
and pretty near the Indian frontier, im- 
posing the necessity of maintaining quite 
a military array among the resident in- 
habitants. We traveled on horseback, 
with twenty of Fairfield’s well-armed re- 
tainers, and arrived safely, at the end of 
five days. The whole country is one 
unbroken plain, without even a tree to 
relieve the eye. One is constantly urg- 
ing his way toward a horizon that was 
as constantly removing. For hundreds 
of miles in all directions it is a vast, 
wearying, doleful expanse, of seemingly 
impossible termination. On the ocean, 
there are ever changing features which 
dispel monotony. One is sailing toward 
his journey’s end, even while asleep. 
The passing sail, the varying climates, 
the spouting whale, and sportive por- 
poise —even the raging storm—are ob- 
jects of interest ; but upon that solid sea 
of blank, flat, unresponsive waste, one 
is oppressed with painful sensations. 

The guinta was a large, rambling, 
irregular pile of red bricks, partaking, 
in about equal degrees, of the comforts 
of home and the bustle of a barracks. 
One hundred guachos, half of them with 
families, inhabited a long row of com- 
fortable rooms, all tidy and well kept, 
and under the charge of an intendente, 
assisted by three subs, who maintained 
strict military discipline. The Indian 
frontier was only sixty miles distant; 
and a vigilant watch was kept up from 
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a lofty tower, supplied with a large bell to 
give the alarm. Over four hundred thou- 
sand head of cattle, the property of Fair- 
field, roamed at will over the Jampas, 
and mixed with the herds of other ex- 
tensive proprietors. In the spring, after 
the calving season, great rodeos take 
place, with much ceremony. The calves 
are then caught and branded with the 
owner’s mark; but no further attention 
is paid to them until the next rodeo, 
when the thing is repeated. The near- 
est guinfa to that of Fairfield was ten 
miles distant, and you can readily imag- 
ine that neighborly intercourse was very 
restricted. As the Indians who inhabit 
the vast plains between the Chilian An- 
des and Buenos Ayres do not eat beef, 
no apprehensions were entertained about 
the safety of the cattle; but with the 
horses, it was another matter. The 
Buenos Ayrean Government paid an 
annual tribute of six hundred fat mares 
to the Indians, to refrain from molesting 
the frontier settlements ; but for all that, 
many inroads occurred, and large num- 
bers of horses were frequently driven 
off for food. A good fat cow was worth 
$2 at the guinta, while a horse would 
bring from $5 to $15, according to excel- 
lence. Fairfield owned about six hun- 
dred very good horses, and kept them 
constantly guarded. The dead-flat na- 
ture of the country enabled the watch- 
man to see distinctly for a distance of 
ten or twelve miles in every direction, 
and give timely warning. A striking pe- 
culiarity of the climate is called e/ aire, 
the effects of which are remarkable. 
Sitting with Fairfield one warm noon- 
time, with the doors and windows all 
open, and sipping a glass of delicious 
Lafitte, I experienced a sudden, but not 
unpleasant sensation, like a quick, light 
chill, which lasted not longer than a 
quarter of asecond. At the same time, 
a sharp click proceeded from the bottle 
and wine-glasses, as if they had been 
lightly rapped by some small object. 


Fairfield smiled and said, “That is the 
aire?” “What is the aire?” I asked. 
“Tf you attempt to lift that bottle, you 
will find it cut in two; and you will also 
discover that the glasses have shared 
the same fate.” Acting on his sugges- 
tion, I found his assertion verified, much 
to my astonishment. “I can not,” con- 
tinued Fairfield, “give you any positive 
or satisfactory definition of this phenom- 
enon, but I think it entirely electrical. 
It sometimes assumes a more serious 
phase: for instance, if a dog or other 
animal should happen to be heated at 
the time of its occurrence, and exposed 
to its action, that animal would instantly 
be fixed in its then attitude. Let us im- 
agine that it was about to scratch its ear, 
the hind-leg would be held rigidly, as if 
in the act, for several successive days. 
Mankind are not wholly exempt from its 
influences, and I have frequently seen 
people with their heads turned half- 
round, as if looking over their shoul- 
ders, who have been caught in that po- 
sition by the aire. These effects are 
readily reduced by poulticing, and have 
never occasioned serious affliction. In- 
deed, we are so accustomed to its visits, 
that it affords more matter for amuse- 
ment than otherwise, except when it in- 
vades a large quantity of glass - ware, as 
it sometimes does on festal occasions.” 

One day, while enjoying a short strofl 
near the buildings, and admiring the 
gambols of a flock of goats, I became 
sensible of a sudden change in the tem- 
perature, having passed, as it seemed to 
me, from a warm to a cold one. Taking 
one step backward, I again found myself 
in the warm current. I then advanced 
half a pace, and, extending my arms hor- 
izontally, I perceived a marked differ- 
ence between the current of air which 
passed my right hand and that which 
fanned my left. The phenomenon so 
excited my curiosity that I sent a gau- 
cho to fetch me a thermometer, which 
showed that, within the space of six 
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inches, there was a difference of ten de- 
grees, Fahrenheit, between the two cur- 
rents. This strange disparity lasted 
nearly half an hour after I first discov- 
ered it; how long it had existed before, 
I had no means of ascertaining. On 
mentioning it to Fairfield, he replied 
that it was not a remarkable occurrence 
on the Jampas, but could give no suffi- 
cient reason for its existence. My dear 
Con, Buenos Ayres is full of surprises 
to an American or European. Imagine 
my astonishment at hearing Fairfield 
give the order to slaughter a dozen bul- 
locks and repair a certain portion of the 
road with their carcasses! I thought at 
first that he was poking fun at me, and 
testing the extent of my credulity, but he 
was in downright earnest. The country 
is so level that you can’t fill a hole in 
one place without digging a hole in an- 
other; and as beef is worth almost noth- 
ing, and the flesh will not rot in the open 
air, the sides of slaughtered cattle are 


used to repair the roads when gullied, 
the hides, horns, and tallow being first 
removed, and the offals disposed of by 
feeding them to the buzzards, of which 


there are immense numbers. The flesh 
becomes hard as sole-leather, and resists 
the wear and tear of carts and animals 
with remarkable endurance. When laid 
down, it is loosely covered with sand, 
which works in and becomes solidified 
with the flesh. A guard is maintained 
for one or two days, to keep the buzzards 
from destroying the whole ; but it indu- 
rates so rapidly that it is not possible for 
the buzzards to tear it, after forty-eight 
hours. By Jove, old fellow, after seeing 
roads mended with fresh beef, I thought 
myself prepared for almost any extraor- 
dinary occurrence, but I had yet some- 
thing still more strange to witness. A 
Spaniard, named Don Jacinto Romero, 
was putting up a guinta, about twelve 
miles distant, and Fairfield proposed 
that we should pay him a visit. On ar- 
riving, I perceived several large brick- 
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kilns in operation, and, being curious to 
know what kind of fuel was used—as 
there was no wood to be had, and the 
cost of carting coals from the city was 
too great to admit of its being employed 
—I went up to one of the kilns, and was 
horrified as well as amazed to see them 
feeding the fire with live sheep. The 
animals had been shorn to save the 
wool, and were then pitched into the 
terrible furnace, where they were con- 
sumed rapidly by the fierce heat engen- 
dered by their fat, with which they were 
heavily loaded. A single instant in that 
burning vortex sufficed to cause suffoca- 
tion, and I doubt whether the poor vic- 
tims ever experienced much pain. There 
are millions of sheep in Buenos Ayres, 
and, although the custom of burning 
them in brick-kilns obtains all over the 
country, their number steadily increases. 
A fine, fat animal can be bought, after 
shearing, for twenty cents. 

You can readily imagine, old fellow, 
the extreme ennui which overcomes a 
man of my disposition when cloistered, 
so to speak, for three or four weeks in a 
Buenos Ayrean guinta. Fairfield show- 
ed me every attention, and would not 
listen to any proposition in reference to 
my leaving. My business in Buenos 
Ayres had been fully accomplished, and 
there was nothing to call me back there. 
Spectacles of brutally-murdered men 
and women, and the disordered, fever- 
ish, overawed condition of society, had 
no charms for me. Finding that two of 
Fairfield’s men were natives of Chili— 
had families there, and were extremely 
anxious to return—the idea took posses- 
sion of me to attempt crossing the In- 
dian territory, and make my way to Val 
paraiso. The two men— Pedro and 
Rodriquez—agreed to keep me compa- 
ny and act as my servants, for a certain 
consideration. By Jove, you ought to 
have seen Fairfield, when I broached 
this project. “Are you mad, crazy, be- 
reft of all your senses? Do you con- 
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template suicide?” he asked, in amaze- 
ment. “Neither one nor the other; 
never more serious in my life. I am 
determined to go, even if I go alone.” 
For two or three days, he endeavored to 
dissuade me from what he considered 
the peril of certain death; but, finding 
me resolved, he said: “Whenever you 
choose to depart, instruct Rodriquez to 
select all the horses and equipments you 
may need for your mad journey, and let 
Pedro bale up a suitable supply of pro- 
visions.” 

Our preparations occupied nearly a 
week; but we were in an admirable con- 
dition for the enterprise. We had twelve 
excellent, well-broken horses, which en- 
abled us to place a light burden on 
each, and afforded ample transportation 
for all our goods. I had a double-bar- 
reled shot-gun and a very fine Sharp’s 
rifle—the Spencer did not exist in those 
days —which, with a pair of Colt’s re- 
volvers, abundance of ammunition, and 
the two guns of my attendants, induced 
me to believe our party fully capable of 
victorious contention against a pack of 
rascally, almost unarmed, Indians. 

I parted from Fairfield with great re- 
gret. He was a splendid fellow, and I 
can never feel sufficiently grateful for his 
repeated acts of kindness. Notonecent 
would he receive for our excellent out- 
fit, and I promised to write him a faith- 
ful account of my journey should I live 
to get through. 

We pushed boldly into the Indian 
territory, steering a westerly course by 
compass, and making about thirty miles 
a day, although we had no means of 
measuring. At that rate of progress it 
would occupy twenty-seven days to 
reach the Chilian Andes, the distance 
being about seven hundred miles. Large 
bands of Patagonians frequently range 
as far north as the line of our track, 
and scour the plains in chase of the cas- 
sowary, nutria, and other game. The 
skin of the cassowary is stripped off en- 








tire, tanned with great skill, so as to 
preserve the splendid feathers, which 
are then dyed in many brilliant colors, 
and finally made up into gorgeous robes, 
which command high prices. Nutria 
skins are also valuable, resembling our 
beaver, and are prized by the Indians, 
who use them for garments. The llama 
is also sought for its flesh. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day out, 
our attention was drawn to a large cloud 
of dust on the western horizon, and we 
immediately halted to prevent raising 
one of our own; but too late: we had 
already been observed. We soon per- 
ceived a band of seventy Indians riding 
furiously down upon us and brandishing 
theirspearsas they came. They stretch- 
ed out into a long line, which assumed 
a semi-circular form as they advanced, 
with the evident intention of surround- 
ing us. Resistance was out of the 
question. To shed a drop of their blood 
would insure our destruction; so we 
quietly dismounted, and walking to the 
front, I pulled open my shirt bosom, and 
waited for the spear thrust which I cer- 
tainly expected. My two companions 
were brave men, and they stepped in 
front of the horses to meet their doom. 
Down came the savages like an ava- 
lanche, a large and powerfully built man, 
evidently their leader, riding in the cen- 
tre, and coming straight at me. When 
his lance was within five feet of my 
body, he suddenly threw it up, and rein- 
ing his horse back on his haunches, 
said, in good Spanish: “Who are you, 
and whence do you come?” His fol- 
lowers had also halted, and waited his 
command. “Weare North Americans,” 
I replied, “and come from Buenos 
Ayres.” ‘What are you doing in my 
country?” ‘We were crossing it on 
our road to Chili.” At this he laughed 
outright. “You are fools. Do you ex- 
pect to reach Chili alive? The country 
swarms with my warriors, who would 
certainly kill you all. But where is this 
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North America you talk about?” I 
asked him to dismount, which he did, 
and taking the point of my knife, I drew 
a sort of map in the sand, showing him 
where my country was, and its position 
with respect to Buenos Ayres. “But 
why have you come so great a distance? 
What brought you to Buenos Ayres, 
and why are you going to Chili?” I 
explained to him that the Buenos Ayre- 
ans had some things which we wanted, 
and that we had others that they had 
not, together with some slight informa- 
tion relative to trade and commerce. 
Until then I had not observed the ap- 
proach of a young girl, probably seven- 
teen years of age, who had also dis- 
mounted, and was listening with rapt 
attention. “If you had been Buenos 
Ayreans, I would have killed you,” said 
the Chief; “but I have no quarrel with 
your people. Take my advice, and get 
back as soon as possible.” The girl 
then spoke with a most musical voice, 


and said, in pure Castilian: “No, fa- 
ther, don’t send them back, for they are 
likely to meet another band of our peo- 
ple, who will not spare them. They 
wish to go to Chili, and you know that 
we must soon go that way ourselves. 
They have plenty of provisions — why 


not let them go with us?” I warmly 
seconded her proposition, and after some 
talk with several of his warriors, the 
Chief consented. The transition from 
expected immediate’death to the assur- 
ance of safety created an everlasting im- 
pression on our little party. You can 
rest assured that our journey was re- 
sumed with very different feelings from 
those with which it was commenced. I 
felt confident that the savages knew but 
little about fire-arms, for they never of- 
fered to touch them, nor, in fact, any 
thing else we had. 

Con, you have frequently heard the 
reported great size of the Patagonians 
denied; but let me tell you, they are a 
race of giganticmen. I have rarely seen 
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one under five feet eleven inches, and 
have met many over six feet four inches. 
They are wonderful riders, and pass 
nearly the whole of their lives, while 
awake, on horseback, and are generally 
weak in the legs. The Chief who had 
captured us was probably fifty years of 
age, but very powerful and well built. 
He was a Cazique, of absolute sway, 
whose will was law, and he ruled over 
several thousand souls. His name was 
Washmolpotabah, which I irreverently 
docked down to plain Wash. Among 
them was a huge monster, six feet ten 
inches high, and large in proportion, 
who called ‘himself Epilespobohtah, and 
him I named Epilepsy, for short. Old 
Wash’s daughter, who had great influ- 
ence with her father, was named Mari- 
potama, which I changed to Marie. I 
explained to them that I could not pro- 
nounce their full names, and my “nicks” 
were accepted without further talk. Ma- 
rie rode close to my side, and I learned 
that her mother was of pure Castilian 
blood, and had been taken a captive 
when about her age. She was a woman 
of exquisite beauty, and was appropriated 
by the Chief, then a young man, over 
whom she soon managed to exercise a 
very greatinfluence. She was rarely well 
educated for one of her race, and by her 
Marie had been instructed in as many 
accomplishments as the nature of their 
surroundings would admit. She was the 
only child, and the most glorious creat- 
ure I ever beheld. Tall, graceful, ex- 
quisitely formed, with oval face, great, 
expressive black eyes, small, rosy mouth, 
straight nose, thin, curved nostrils, deli- 
cate ears, a brilliant complexion, and a 
wealth of raven tresses. Dressed in 
Spanish style, Marie would have been 
the centre of admiration in any circle of 
society. Her mother died two years 
previous to our meeting, and had often 
told her of civilized life, and described 
the manners of intelligent, refined peo- 
ple. Those vivid relations had impress- 
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ed Marie with an intense longing to es- 
cape from her detested surroundings, the 
more especially as she had been strictly 
brought up in the Christian faith. 

You may readily conceive my aston- 
ishment at meeting so glorious a creat- 
ure amid such associations. That we 
were drawn to each other is not surpris- 
ing. My conversation had attractions 
for her which she could not expect from 
her savage companions. Tales of travel 
in other lands; relations of the habits, 
manners, dress, mode of living, and the 
different climates, with their several pro- 
ductions, were listened to with the keen- 
est interest. Marie made no secret of 
her partiality, nor did old Wash offer 
any objection. She always rode at my 
side, and during our hunting operations, 
expressed great wonder and delight at 
the effectiveness of my rifle, shot-gun, or 
pistols. The warriors also wondered 
greatly at their reach and deadly cer- 
tainty, but never asked to try my weap- 
ons. I observed, however, that Marie’s 
conduct had excited the jealousy of old 
Epilepsy, who, it seems, had been quite 
sweet upon her until rebuffed by a scorn- 
ful refusal. Although he had renounced 
his pretension, yet it cut him sorely to 
see another, and he a stranger to the 
tribe, so decidedly favored. 

As I told you before, Epilepsy was a 
perfect giant. His huge head towered 
far above his fellows, tall as they were; 
and he must have weighed nearly three 
hundred pounds, but had no appearance 
of obesity. His strength was enormous, 
but was located almost entirely above 
his knees, being rather weak and shaky 
on his pins. I paid little attention to 
the brute, who had a wholesome regard 
for my pistols, which never left my per- 
son, and we jogged along without open 
strife for several months. Old Wash 
had changed our route, and struck off 
four points more to the southward. 
Days became weeks, and weeks lapsed 
into months; but my attachment for 
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Marie had become so rooted, that time 
passed almost without noticing its flight, 
except when reminded of it by Pedro 
and Rodriquez, to whom the thing had 
become a serious grievance. We fre- 
quently met other bands of Wash’s tribe, 
who were much edified at our appear- 
ance, and asked all manner of questions. 
Some advised the Chief'to dispense with 
our attendance by summary process, but 
others treated us with much friendliness. 
We, however, felt secure under Marie’s 
protection, and her father had taken 
quite a liking for our company. 

After we had been five months on 
those dreadful plains, wandering here 
and there, changing our direction, from 
time to time, I noticed a decided change 
in the surface and botany of the country. 
The streams now met with, flowed from 
the west and north-west; before, they 
had run mostly from the north and east. 
Small trees were occasionally encoun- 
tered, and the nature of the soil was 
quite different from that we had passed 
over. We were certainly approaching 
the Andes ; and, sure enough, two days 
afterward, we saw their huge, glistening 
tops piercing far above the clouds. Sev- 
eral peaks were emitting smoke, and 
many.were crowned with perpetual snow. 
Lassos and dolas were laid aside for 
bows and arrows, of which a vigorous 
manufacture commenced, as soon as we 
struck the forests on the eastern slope 
ofthe Andes. Lauréls, myrtles, cypress- 
es, and other similar trees, here assume 
gigantic proportions. Guanacos, cou- 
gars, jaguars, and monkeys were suffi- 
ciently numerous; while the vicuna, al- 
paca, and llama became special objects 
of the chase, as we progressed to the 
northward. But we were also trench- 
ing upon an enemy’s country, for the 
Auracanian Indians and Wash’s tribe 
were at bitter feud, and a conflict would 
be inevitable, should we meet one of 
their parties. 

Epilepsy’s jealousy had grown into 
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downright hatred, which he took occa- 
sion to exhibit so violently, on one occa- 
sion, that I was compelled to challenge 
him, then and there, offering him one of 
my pistols and keeping the other, to 
settle the matter. He objected, on the 
ground of not being familiar with their 
use. I then proposed to fight without 
any weapons at all, each to use the arms 
that nature gave, and the one who got 
worsted to renounce his suit. The ras- 
cal accepted immediately, depending on 
his immense physical strength to crush 
me at once. You remember, Con, that 
I was a favorite pupil of Ottington, and 
my right hand had not forgotten its cun- 
ning. Constant, vigorous exercise, for 
nearly six months, had trained my mus- 
cles, and I was never in better condition. 
Marie was greatly alarmed, but I par- 
tially removed her fears by affirming 
that I could whip the big brute in less 
than ten minutes. The contest about 


to take place was so strange an one to 


the Indians, the parties to it so notable, 
and the cause so interesting, that great 
interest was felt in the result. Every 
one but myself seemed assured that old 
Epilepsy would use me up, without the 
least trouble. 

I should think it was about ten o’clock 
a.M. when we took our places for the 
fight. Epilepsy had nothing on his per- 
son but a strong breech-cloth; but I 
wore a pair of corduroy knee-breeches 
which I happened to have, a stout leath- 
er belt, and a pair of thick-soled shoes. 
They had never touched our baggage, 
and I was fully supplied with good cloth- 
ing. My hands, face, and neck were 
well browned; but the rest of my per- 
son was glistening white. By Jove, how 
the Indians looked, when they saw me 
come forward. They handled me, touch- 
ed my skin, felt of my muscles, and ex- 
pressed surprise in many different ways. 
Epilepsy took his position, about six 
feet off; raised both arms high above 
his head, with the intention of crushing 
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me at once, and then rushed forward. 
I quickly slipped under, and gave him a 
smashing right-hander, full in the wind. 
He doubled up for all the world like a 
circus-clown making a grotesque bow, 
uttered a great grunt, and reeled back- 
ward. He was sick at the stomach. 
Again he rushed forward, and, once 


‘more, I delivered a straight shot into 


his provender-box. This compelled 
him to cross his arms over the dam- 
aged place and lean forward, when I 
planted a heavy upper-cut full on his 
proboscis, spilling lots of claret. He got 
groggy, when, rapidly following up my 
advantage, I planted three or four heavy 
and rapid blows about his eyes; then, 
collecting all my strength, landed a sting- 
er under his right ear. He fell like a 
huge log, the ground quaking at his fall. 
Every time he rose to his knees, I 
knocked him down, until, the punish- 
ment becoming so severe, he roared with 
pain. At length, feeling quite secure, I 
allowed him to rise; but, instead of re- 
newing the fight, he took to his heels, 
followed by the hooting and derision of 
the whole band. I had not received a 
scratch; and, to do the savages justice, 
they complimented me highly on my 
victory, expressing much pleasure at the 
novel entertainment. Two days after- 
ward, old Epilepsy was missing. He 
had lost caste; and, taking a relative 
with him, had gone to join another band. 

Soon afterward, we encountered a large 
party of Auracanians—nearly twice as 
numerous as we were; but we sided out 
for a fight. My shot-gun was loaded 
with slugs and slung across my back. 
Pedro, Rodriquez, and myself dismount- 
ed, so as to do good shooting. They 
were both marksmen, and had excellent 
tools; while the savages were armed 
with bows and arrows, lances, lassos, 
and dolas. Marie remained with my 
small party; and when the enemy had 
come within forty yards, we opened a 
lively fire, which immediately left three 
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horses without riders. This success of 
ours greatly encouraged the Patagoni- 
ans, who made a charge, which was ac- 
companied by another volley from the 
guns, clearing out a few more. Sur- 
prised and panic-stricken at this unex- 
pected reception, the Auracanians fled, 


pursued by the Patagonians, who suc- 


ceeded in killing five more. The rejoic- 
ings over this victory were great; and 
feeling how much we had contributed, I 
boldly asked old Wash for his daugh- 
ter. Thinking that a marriage with her 
would keep us in the tribe, the chief con- 
sented, and Marie became my wife, ac- 
cording to the ceremony of Patagonian 
marriage. 

To say that we were happy, would 
feebly express our intense joy. We de- 
termined upon seizing the first good op- 
portunity for flight, as Wash had made 
up his mind to keep us at all hazards. 

We had now reached within a hun- 
dred miles of the nearest Chilian set- 
tlement, and Marie planned a separate, 
small hunting party, composed of her- 
self, Pedro, Rodriquez, three Patagoni- 
ans, and myself. Noone suspected our 
intentions, as we took little baggage, 
and were accompanied by some of the 
band. We started just before daylight, 
and directed our course to the westward. 
By noon, we had made forty miles, when 
we halted, in the midst of a fine forest, 
free of underbrush, and abounding with 
rich grass. After resting for a couple 
of hours, we prepared to resume our 
ride; but, at a given signal, we covered 
the Indians with our rifles, disarmed 
them, took their horses, and bade them 





return, to tell old Wash that he would 
never see us more. The poor devils 
pleaded hard for their weapons, declar- 
ing that they would not attempt to use 
them on us, and that they had nothing 
to defend themselves with against wild 
beasts. Remounting, we moved off about 
ten paces, and then threw them their 
lances and Jdo/as, after which we rode 
off at a rapid gait. 

Traversing the Cumbre Pass, we reach- 
ed San Felipe de Aconcagua in four 
days more. This is a handsome town, 
of about 13,000 inhabitants, and only 
forty miles from Santiago. There we 
rested for a month. Pedro and Rodri- 
quez, my faithful and gallant compan- 
ions, took leave of us with sincere re- 
grets on both sides. Desirous of giving 
Marie the benefits of the best society in 
Chili, we repaired to Santiago, where we 
dwelt, in the enjoyment of every happi- 
ness, for ten months. It was my inten- 
tion to have brought Marie to New York 
so soon as she had become accustomed 
to refined society; but it was not to be. 
She and her babe lie buried in conse- 
crated ground, on the banks of the May- 
pocho. Poor, dear, dear Marie! 


He ceased speaking, and I sympa- 
thized deeply with my friend’s grief. 
Several minutes passed; the storm with- 
out had increased in fury, and I asked 
Jack some questions about his friend 
Fairfield. He made no reply, and aris- 
ing from my lounge, I went up to him: 
he was sound asleep. Covering him 
with an ample robe, and replenishing 
the fire, I sought repose. 

Joun C. CREMONY. 
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early days on the Pacific Coast, and 

whose sincerity was never doubted, 
agreed with a friend, equally sincere, 
after a serious talk on the immortality 
of the soul, that whoever of them should 
first die would revisit the other, were it 
within the bounds of possibility. There 
was nothing frivolous in the contract. 
It was in grave earnest. Immediate 
death impended over neither. Letting 
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motives alone, whether of doubt, faith, 
or unbelief, which to thinking men would 
be pardonable, the mutual promise was 
simply an expression of that vague de- 
sire which possesses all minds to dis- 
cover something of the inscrutable. The 
bargain, made in good faith, involved 


merely a promise which both intended 
tokeep. The Judge’s friend died. Time, 
place, and manner of the re- union were 
kept by the survivor. There were no 
fears about receiving communications 
from a friend in the spirit land. On the 
contrary, the Judge desired and hoped 
that the brotherhood of earthly life might 
be renewed. But he was disappointed. 
There was no response to most earnest 
longings. Years have gone by without 
a reply being vouchsafed by the depart- 
ed, either to assuage the grief or con- 
firm the faith of the friend left behind. 
Washifigton Irving, in his journal, 
published by Pierre Irving in those in- 
valuable memoirs of his uncle, tells of a 
similar agreement made between him- 
self and a young English friend, who 
was dying of consumption in Spain. 
There was nothing romantic about the 
matter. It was a plain, matter-of-fact 
promise, made by one to the other. But 
it came to nothing. Irving observed all 
the conditions, rode his friend’s horse to 


the rendezvous, waited through the twi- 
light till darkness, used the accustomed 
words of greeting, fingered the ring, 
which, as his friend’s last gift, it had 
been agreed should be a talisman, spoke 
his name, recited his favorite verses, 
called the cheer with which his com- 
panion’s coming used to be greeted, and 
conjured his return by every demonstra- 
tion that earnest longing could shape. 
The result was nothing. 

Fletcher, the eminent revivalist of 
Whitefield’s days, agreed, during his lin- 
gering illness, to give his devoted wife a 
sign by the pressure of the hand, should 
he receive any unusual manifestation of 
the other world on the confines of mor- 
tal life. He died as the candle goes 
out. It was a gradual decrease to the 
end. His mind was clear to the last in- 
stant. But he made no sign. 

Senator Foot, of Vermont, who died 
iz Washington two years ago, was rep- 
resented in obituary speeches and ser- 
mons as having enjoyed, zz articulo 
mortis, visions of the New Jerusalem. 
But among the friends who witnessed 
his departure, there are those who be- 
lieve that the sight of the dome, pillars, 
and architraves of the capitol, that burst 
upon him a moment before, as the blinds 
were thrown back from the windows, lin- 
gered in his memory and kindled his 
words as the lamp of life was dying. 

These cases come to mind, suggested 
by, rather than illustrative of, the last 
words about Charles Dickens, which 
have been spoken by his friends on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Had the great 
author any strong promonitions of what 
was coming? It is a pardonable curiosi- 
ty which now, iu the minds of many read- 
ers, goes through the pages of the un- 
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finished “Edwin Drood,” in search of 
any sign which might be found in the 
writer’s mind of the impending shadow. 
The utmost reward of such search takes 
the form of coincidence. Nothing more. 
Lord Macaulay’s brilliant peroration to 
his panegyric of William of Nassau, fin- 
ished as the pen dropped from his hand ; 
Thackeray’s fragment of social satire, 
which, in its unfinished condition, will 
long remain precious as his last legacy 
to literature, and Sir Walter Scott’s con- 
stantly expressed doubts, in his journal, 
whether his overtasked mind would not 
break before his body, each give indica- 
tions, more or less remote, of work per- 
formed under a sense of the approach- 
ing Inevitable. There was an impres- 


sion in each case that the end might be 
near. While the powers of mind were 
undiminished, the purpose was sincere to 
keep the pledge given by author to read- 
er, and the spirit strong to do its best. 


Macaulay, Thackeray, and Scott were 
evidently conscious that the blade at 
any moment might pierce the sheath. 
Whether this were true of Charles Dick- 
ens, becomes, from various causes in dif- 
ferent minds, a question of universal in- 
terest. Did he anticipate the end? Was 
the wing of the dread Angel casting its 
darkness over his thoughts? We have 
his last testament before us. His “warn- 
ing,” a year ago, must have been in his 
mind every day. The long walks mean 
something—walks, irregular indeed, but 
whenever taken, constantly increased in 
length. Then there were the more than 
usually careful arrangement of papers, 
noticeable after his death ; the collection 
and filing of loose household accounts ; 
memoranda on slips of paper, evident- 
ly not for his own use; gifts made to 
friends as keepsakes; verbal instruc- 
tions to Miss Hogarth to be acted upon 
in certain cases, as if he were not to be 
present; suggestions to his eldest son 
of what was best to be done with A// 
the Year Round, in case of need; in- 
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structions of horticultural and landscape 
garden changes to be made in the future 
at Gad’s Hill; hints, during leisure morn- 
ing hours, of the value and disposition 
of works of art and vértu that adorned 
his house; estimates of the value of 
copyrights and other property ; and plans 
communicated to his publishers of what, 
in certain events, should or should not 
be done: all telling of a parenthesis in 
calculations for the future, which, to 
say the least, had never before the last 
twelve months been noticeable. The 
thought in which he dressed -himself 
during those last few weeks was not 
drunk. He knew he was burning his 
candle at both ends. There was the 
perpetual brain-work going on without 
intermission day after day. There was 
also the fondness for good living, inherit- 
ed from his father, encouraged by friends 
and acquaintances, and confirmed by 
habit. It is folly to deny it. Charles 
Dickens lived fast. His domestic troub- 
les may have helped this life on. It cer- 
tainly increased after his wife left him. 
There were two parties upon the ques- 
tion of blame, and though he was too 
proud to seek advice, it irked him to feel 
that he stood condemned by many whose 
opinions he once valued. A coldness 
grew up between him and his publish- 
ers. Neighboring gentry fell off from 
intimacy. Society criticised the rela- 
tions existing between him and his wife’s 
sister. Matrimonial connections formed 
by two of his older children were dis- 
turbed. His literary pre-eminence, al- 
ways acknowledged, failed to prevent a 
social distance, every day increasing, be- 
tween him and the circle in which he 
had been the leader. Whether he were 
right or wrong—and he was too self- 
reliant to discuss the question—he knew 
that he was being judged by a court that 
admitted no plea of mental superiority 
in abatement of its verdict. 

It was natural in such circumstances 
that he should be thrown back upon 
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himself. His choice of friends was less 
careful. Conviviality became at Gad’s 
Hill the rule, rather than the exception. 
Literary work went steadily on, but its 
incitements came from different sources. 
The cellars well stocked with choicest 
wines, the dinner-table made attractive 
by perfect cookery, the hours of leisure 
from labor devoted to intercourse with 
convivial companions, the evenings given 
up to conversation and anecdote over 
the friendly glass, told of something 
from which the host was endeavoring to 
escape. There was a sore which would 
not be healed. No one knew it as well 
as he. The Nemesis pursued him be- 
yond his work-room, and made him reck- 
less. Dickens was never a drunkard. 
His mind was always his own. But in 
the excitement of good living he was 
able to drown the care that haunted him, 
and he yielded to it. Fora full twelve- 
month before the end came, the Jossible 
was, beyond doubt, the cloud, never 
quite overshadowing, but always slowly 
approaching the steady worker. 

There are passages in “ Edwin Drood” 
that reveal as much. Take the night 
with Durdles, in the twelfth chapter. 
The writer did not live to see it in print. 
It occurs where Jasper crosses the 
church-yard by night, on his way to Dur- 
dles, picking his way among grave- 
stones, monuments, stony-lumber, and 
marble in preparation for some coming 
denizen of the Silent City: 

“The two journeymen have left their 
two great saws sticking in their blocks 
of stone; and two skeleton journeymen 
out of the Dance of Death might be 
grinning in the shadow of their shelter- 
ing sentry- boxes, about to slash away 
at cutting out the grave-stones of the 
next two people destined to die in Clois- 
terham. Likely enough, the two think 
little of that now, being alive, and, per- 
haps, merry. Curious to make a guess 
at the two—or say at one of the two.” 

Who can doubt the reference? Who 
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fails to see the uppermost thought in 
the mind of the writer veiled under the 
thin guise of jocularity? The ghostly 
presence that “ would not down” tracked 
closely in the doomed man’s footsteps. 
It possessed him—and that none the 
less, that while he fails to greet the visi- 
tor, he equally fails to banish him. 

Take, again, that allusion to a wish, 
common to humanity to-day, as it was 
when astrologers cast nativities and pre- 
dicted destinies, to read in the stars 
what is hidden from.us: 

“Many of us would, if we could; but 
none of us so much as know our letters 
in the stars yet, or seem likely to do it 
in this state of existence; and few lan- 
guages can be read until their alphabets 
be mastered.” 

The same thought of self- obtruding ; 
the same attempt to peer behind the cur- 
tain that shuts out the future, and will 
never lift; the same old philosophy that 
refuses to quarrel with the Inevitable! 

In spite of domestic troubles and pre- 
monitions, Charles Dickens, to the end, 
betrayed in his writings no faintness of 
spirit. At his last, he was at his best. 
In his concluding chapters, especially in 
the “Shadow on the Sun-dial,” and in 
“ Dawn again,” there is as good writing 
as ever fell from his pen. The mind 
was stronger than the body. He died 
in the harness. There is no reason for 
excess of sorrow. He had the common 
frailties of humanity. The Master’s 
aphorism is, however, most pertinent: 
“Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone.” Dickens, and all like him, 
who have passed the barrier which di- 
vides the dead from the living, have an 
incalculable advantage over their survi- 
vors. , 

There is, however, another point of 
view, more clear and prominent in his 
case than in that of any man’s of the 
century. The good that Charles Dick- 
ens has done, is doing, and will yet do 
by his writings, is not to be measured 
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by eulogy. His quiet satire, provoking 
mirth at first blush, is deadened in the 
sting it leaves by nothing short of sin- 
cere reform. “In point of fact,” says 
the Dean of Cloisterham to the Rev. 
Mr. Crisparkle, “keeping our hearts 
warm and our heads cool, we clergy 
need do nothing emphatically.” “There 
is not the least mystery,” says Mr. Al- 
derman Cute, “in dealing with this sort 
of people, if you only understand ’em. 
‘Go forth, Toby, feeling the dignity of 
labor, into the morning air.’”” The poor 
old ticket-porter goes forth, gloomy and 
down - looking, confirmed in his notion 
that the poor have no business on earth. 
“When work won’t maintain me like a 
human creeter,” says Will Fern, whom 
the Alderman is bound to put down; 
“when my living is so bad that I am 
hungry out of doors and in; when I see 
a whole working life begin that way, go 
on that way, and end that way, without 
chance or change; then I say to the 
gentle-folks: Keep away from me. Let 
my cottage be. My doors is dark enough 
without your darkening of ’em more. 
Don’t look for me to come up into the 
Park when there’s a birth-day. Act 
your games without me. I’m best left 
alone.” The satire tells. The Alder- 
man goes to his dinner. But there are 
on-lookers who begin to see that the 
péor, at their worst, have some deformed 
aad hunchbacked goodness. 

Generous sympathies were the con- 
stant renewal of the fame of Dickens in 
every story he wrote. His thoughts 
were merciful charities. His sugges- 
tions of good could not be dismissed. 
He obtained for the poor of England the 
right of recognition. The solemn lesson 
of human brotherhood was what he 
taught. Pompous, purge- proud charity 
he stamped as cant. That sublimated 
goodness which detects all sham but its 
own, and puts down distress as it would 
put down thieving, he shamed out of its 
place. He made men know, that day by 


day, and hour by hour, there were mill:ons 
of starving wretches, heart-worn, iso- 
lated, and unrelated,who were their fellow 
travelers to eternity. The questions of 
starving laborer and struggling artisan— 
of the duties of the rich-and the preten- 
ses of the worldly—of the cruelty of un- 
equal laws, and of the pressure of temp- 
tations on the unfriended poor, he urged 
with an intense purpose, that neither the 
philanthropy of Howard nor the self- 
sacrifice of Florence Nightingale ex- 
ceeded. 

Perhaps the chief peculiarity, as it 
was the crowning excellence, of Dick- 
ens’ writings, is that they come straight 
from his heart. His emotional nature, 
rather than his intellegte received the 
impressions made by otftward objects, 
and, with pen in hand, in his study, he 
lived his experiences over again. No 
man ever forgot his laugh—genial, hearty 
and out-thrown; and no friend who 
knew him well has failed to see the 
struggle to keep the mist back from the 
eyes when he was listening to or narrat- 
ing a pathetic story. He did not know 
what indifference was. ‘Pray, Mr. Bet- 
terton,” asked the good Archbishop San- 
croft, of the celebrated actor, “can you 
inform me what is the reason you players 
on the stage, speaking of things imagin- 
ary, affect your audience as if they were 
real; while we in church speak of things 
real, which our congregations receive 
only as if they were imaginary?” “Why, 
really, my lord,” answered Betterton, 
“T don’t know; unless it is that we act- 
ors speak of things imaginary as if they 
were real, while you in the pulpit speak of 
things real as if they were imaginary.” 
It is a true answer, and as applicable 
now as when the Archbishop put the 
question. Indifference makes sorry 
work of truth; what serious work may 
be made of fiction, Charles Dickens, bet- 
ter than any otlier of the age, helps us 
to discern. 

Eighteen years ago, during the Great 
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Exhibition in London, having had occa- 
sion to be of service to Mr. Dickens, the 
writer of this article accepted an invita- 
tion to dine with him, ex famille, at his 
villa on Richmond Hill. The brilliant 
author was at that time in his fortieth 
year. Persons who recall his presence 
during the last two or three years only, 
can form no idea of his youthful appear- 
ance then. His manner was quiet, his 
conversation serious, his voice low, his 
face inexpressive, and his eyes dull, un- 
til a good anecdote reached his ear, or, 
better still, when he himself became en- 
gaged in narration. Then every thing 
was changed. His eyes brightened, lights 
and shadows chased each other in the 
quick varying expressions of his face, 
the wonderful music of his voice came 
out, and his action—sometimes almost 
pantomimic in expressing the coming 
thought— became earnest and impress- 
ive. In personal narrative he surpassed 
himself. Nothing he ever wrote was 
equal to what he spoke. The coach in 
which he was passenger being over- 
turned ; the child found asleep of a rainy 
night on the doorsteps of a London man- 
sion; the tricks of beggars and their 
doleful tones ; the language of the slums; 
the smash-up on the railway, and the ap- 
pearance of the dying and dead victims ; 
these and similar experiences he related 
in a manner that brought the most mi- 
nute details into living clearness before 
the listeners. A half-dozen guests were 
present. Of course, there was too much 
of the formality of an English dinner to 
enable a stranger to come to any in- 
timate acquaintance with the family. 
Every thing certainly seemed lovely. 
Mrs. Dickens had a fine person, and was 
chatty. Miss Hogarth was the hand- 
somer of the two, shorter and smaller, 
with less embonpoint, but more dignity, 
than her sister. The children, accord- 
ing to custom, came in at dessert. One 
saw then whence the sweet child -crea- 
tions of his fancy came. From the baby 
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to the sturdy boy of nine or ten years, 
he distributed his attentions to the young 
ones exclusively, until with the ladies 
they left the table. It was so every- 
where. Dogs were no greater favorites 
to Sir Walter Scott, nor beeves to Rosa 
Bonheu~, nor horses to Landseer, than 
children were to Dickens. He under- 
stood them. They loved him. His talk 
was not above them. “Do your duty, 
boys,” he said to the juveniles on the 
Boston convict-ship, “and don’t makea 
fuss about it.” No one could have 
dined, or walked, or spent a day, or 
traveled on the railway, or casually met 
during a series of months or years with 
Dickens, without noticing the absorbing 
passion he had for children of all ages, 
boys and girls, babies and “toddling wee 
things,” ragged ne’er-do-wells and petty 
pickpockets, and not have failed to mark 
the magnetic power by which he won 
their love. 

Dickens was only six-and-twenty years 


of age when his genius burst upon the 


world. It is remarkable that his mature 
writings never exceeded his earliest. He 
never did any thing better than “ Pick- 
wick.” His power of pathos came sec- 
ond. When the Quarterly Review pro- 
nounced, ex cathedra, that his forte lay 
there, his pathetic touches began and 
continued to predominate over the hu- 
morous. But the latter was his nature. 
Neither Goldsmith nor Sterne were his 
superiors. His eye was keen for the 
ridiculous, while his heart was full of 
generosity. He seemed to have been 
bred among the outcasts he delineated 
with such sprightliness. His humor was 
sly, caustic, spontaneous, and original; 
always dressed in good humor and fin- 
ished by love toward all men. There 
was never a more genial writer. Amidst 
all the quips and sports of humor—all 
the exaggerations of fun—all the licensed 
riot of wit, one never loses sight of the 
kindly, loving, honest nature of the mar- 
vel worker. So distinctly is this per- 
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sonality impressed, and so lovable is 
the personality itself, that readers are 
changed into friends. In the veins of 
his strangest characters he infuses a 
drop of his own generous blood. Who 
does not think kindly of Betsey Prigg? 
Whose heart has not pitied Nancy? 
Who thoroughly despises Mr. Toots? 
Who could be angry longer than a 
minute with even the Artful Dodger? 
Who has not felt a sort of respect for 
the cold and proud Mrs. Dombey in the 
dénoiment at the Continental Inn? 
Who has not admired Job Trotter’s at- 
tachment to his master? In fact, through 
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web or woof of the strangest creations 
of his imagination, Dickens throws a 
thread of goodness. Itis nature. Some- 
thing to love there always is, even in the 
hopelessly bad. Like Elia’s description 
of the beggar’s feast, though wine there 
was not, the sensation of wine was 
there. It was human nature that Charles 
Dickens loved. It attracted and held 
him. Its miseries and socialities, temp- 
tations and denials, virtues and infirmi- 
ties, bound him to his kind. From hu- 
man life in its eternal truth he drew his 
pictures, and they are painted for all 


time. 
N. S. DODGE, 





ADVENTURES 


ACATON was the point where I 
first beheld the Gila. The first 
human being upon whom my eyes had 
fallen for many a league, was a Pimo In- 
dian; a virtuous young man, I trust, he 
was, for he wore no clothing to speak of, 
except a tattered army blouse. Bestrid- 
ing a beautiful little bay Spanish jennet, 
he came tearing up the sandy road, with 
his long queue, only a thought blacker 
than his face, whipping the air behind 
him like a whip-lash. 

Soon I overtook a numerous family of 
the tribe, journeying down the river with 
all their household stuff, in quest of an- 
other rancheria. Whatever the poor 
squaws could not lug on their necks, 
was loaded upon three very scrawny 
hammer - headed pads, which closely re- 
sembled an hypothetical animated saw- 
horse. This gentleman, being the re- 
sponsible head of a family, felt the 
necessity of complying with the pro- 
prieties sufficiently to wear a scarlet 
breech-cloth, tied and dangling in two 
ends almost to the ground, He also in- 
dulged in a scarlet shirt. 


IN ARIZONA. 


He was of medium height, sunken- 
breasted, as a man who never labors, 
rather round-shouldered, with very long 
arms and ape-like hands, and a face once 
broadly round, but now shaped much like 
a bow-kite. It bore no trace of ferocity, 
but much of Oriental cunning. He con- 
versed with me, in the universal lan- 
guage of grunts and signs and the par- 
ticular idiom of Spanish, a matter of 
half an hour, and he smiled unintermit- 
tingly, so that I could have believed 
myself again in Mexico. He gave him- 
self particular concern to induce me to 
direct my erring and helpless steps away 
from a ten-spotof slutch in a wheel-track, 
which I could not, by the remotest con- 
tingency of probabilities, have trodden in; 
and, as a reward for this distinguished 
service asked me, with the most con- 
spicuous and high- toned blandishment, 
for a piece of tobacco. Thereupon I 
could have believed myself again in /a 
bella Napoli. He had that modesty 
which Homer says is a bad thing in a 
mendicant; but it was so conjoined with 
acertain distinguished suavity, as it were, 
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a smiling and high-bred condescension, 
that it prevailed greatly. O, guileless 
child of the desert! you have my tobac- 
co, and you also have, what I never 
gave before, my most profound respect 
and deference. I feel myself inferior to 
you; and I feel that it was the proudest 
privilege of my life to be able to impart 
to you that most unworthy and degraded 
tobacco. 

The squaw and her pappooses also 
had long queues, and wore, first, beads ; 
second, unbleached cotton petticoats. 
Their household stuff they carried weari- 
ly along on their shoulders and bended 
necks, in wide, flaring baskets woven of 
roots, hopper-shaped, on four slender 
rods, two of which projected far forward, 
like great snail-horns. 

I must say a word of the Gila. Like 
its great congener, the Rio Grande, it is 
highest in summer, from rains and melt- 
ing snow. It writhes and wallows in its 
tortuous channel, and seems intent on 


nothing but devouring its own banks. 
These are higher here than those of the 
Rio Grande, and often, even while the 
spectator stands on the brink, a column 
of earth topples over, and strikes a 
mighty trough into the waters, with a 


stupendous, sousing thud. Here and 
there the current, snake-like, darts outa 
long tongue, a shining bar of silt, hav- 
ing for its head a great mass of uprooted 
trees, rent up as by Enceladus warring 
with Pallas, with their long roots sniffing 
the parched air in a vain and piteous 
quest for their wonted moisture. 

Back from the cottonwoods and as- 
pens along the banks, the river-flats bear 
some sage-bushes and ragged mesguites ; 
not one blade of pleasant grass; and 
some shriveled, blackened purslane, 
hardly recognizable as the weed whose 
dropsical stems are the pest of the North- 
ern farmer’s garden, and the terror of 
his children after school. The alluvium 
runs up by an ascent so easy, and knits 
its edge to the sandy plain by a suture 
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so carefully concealed, that one is not 
aware one has passed it, except by the 
change in the flora. The whole valley 
is drearily flat, ragged, frowsy, and in- 
fernal ; and the reddish, burnt- looking 
hills are sickly pigmies compared with 
the lordly old mountains which glower 
down in savage grandeur upon the Rio 
Grande. 

Surely, I cried, I am now in the back- 
yard of the Continent. But, after all, I 
really like the valley of the Gila, for its 
unmitigated, thorough - going, and infer- 
nal hideousness. It seems a pity that 
these greenand lordly pillars of Actahaya, 
and the exquisite little greenwoods, 
should thus waste themselves on these 
plains of an extinct hell. 

One noon, as I sat at luncheon be- 
neath a mesquite, there came an old 
Pimo, exceedingly wrinkled and wither- 
ed all over his body, and squatted on his 
haunches by my side. He sat a long 
time without looking at me, or even 
grunting, in the most intense and in- 
scrutable solemnity. But at last he 
reached out his hand and remarked: 
“Ugh! ugh!” I gave himalump, which 
he munched as solemnly as if he were 
masticating his last sweet cud before be- 
ing hanged. I don’t wonder much, for 
it was about the most villainous bread 
that anybody ever inserted into his chops. 
After a long silence, he screwed his head 
round a little, and ventured the corner 
of one eye on me, and, seeing the last 
morsel would soon disappear down my 
throat, he reached out his cadaverous 
hand and grunted again. “Fish not 
with this melancholy bait for this fool 
gudgéon” of a biscuit, O Solomon Pimo! 
I could give it to you with much better 
grace, if, like the other gentleman, you 
would refresh me with the light of your 
countenance, and grant me that inimita- 
bly beaming and patronizing smile. 

It would require no very active imagi- 
nation to believe a Pimo village to be a 
highly developed republic of prairie- 
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dogs. The wigwams look like our gauze 
butter-covers, except that they have a 
square bottom. The builder simply 
drives four crotches into the ground, lays 
on them four poles, wattles over them a 
frame-work of boughs, thatches it thickly 
with straw, then throws ona pot of earth. 

I crawled on all-fours into one of these 
wigwams, and found it full of huge ves- 
sels, woven of bark and straw, demi- 
john-shaped and bottle-necked, filled 
with very plump wheat; together with 
red earthenware o//as, spherical and gar- 
nished with black streaks, very large in 
capacity; rhats, pumpkins, wooden bowls, 
etc. I also found what I thought was 
an earthen idol, and congratulated my- 
self on having discovered an indubitable 
evidence, as against Mr. Bartlett, of 
their Aztec origin. But when I pulled it 
out into daylight, the Pimos laughed 
heartily. It was a—a doll-baby! 

The squaws were hard at work, win- 
nowing wheat, rubbing parched wheat 
on a hollow stone, baking leathery pan- 
cakes on the coals, etc. Strangely 
enough, although the flat-breasted braves 
scorned to do any stroke of work what- 
ever, they condescended to make them- 
selves useful by swinging the pappooses 
in their hammocks, which operation they 
performed with very exemplary meekness 
and docility. 

With all the Gila’s hideousness, it 
glides beneath more old and cobwebbed 
legends, than any other river of the 
Union. This strangely-brilliant and 
tinted atmosphere is rich in suggested 
stories of those brave old Spaniards, 
whose wide, wild wanderings so long ago 
put to shame our later achievements; 
and far back and beyond all these, be- 
yond even the mystical seven cities of 
Cibola, lie those perished empires, flour- 
ishing in unrecorded centuries, when — 
* All day this desert murmured with their toils, 

Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked, and wooed 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes, 

From instruments of unremembered form, 

Gave the soft winds a voice,” 


Here are miles upon miles of their 
irrigating ditches, digged with incredible 
labor, or, perchance, with some strange 
and forgotten enginery; the beautiful 
fragments of their pottery ; their pictured 
rocks; their Casa Blanca, and the ever 
mysterious Casa Grande, already fallen 
into ruins when Torquemada played at 
school, and danced the gay cachuca. 
Here, too, the Fontine fables teach, the 
Aztecs wandered long ago, guided, as 
Spanish bigotry believed, by the Arch- 
enemy, in quest of their Promised Land, 
until they should behold an eagle tearing 
a serpent. 

The Pimo women are much hand- 
somer than the braves, being plump, and 
straight as arrows, and not rendered 
flat- breasted, like their lords, by idle- 
ness. Why are women in southern lati- 
tudes (in Alabama, no less than in the 
Gila Valley) shapelier than the men? 
Is it because the latter, being more in- 
dolent than men of sterner climates, but 
having no less authority than they over 
the tender sex, impose on them those 
very toils which alone can give physical 
beauty, and develop to the mudier formo- 
sa superne? 

And here is the Texan emigrant, 
drawling, begrimed, and tall; his dan- 
gling trowsers of jean ripped by many a 
mesquite; his wagon-sheet bedaubed 
with many a streak of grease and the 
dust of half acontinent. But he has for- 
gotten none of that grumpy “I—reckon 
—so” hospitality, which he brought 
from Western Texas. On a fire which 
looks as strangely wan, and weary, and 
dissipated beneath this fiaming sun of 
Atrizona, his limp, sallow wife fries, in an 
inch of grease, steaks which are very 
tough after walking a thousand miles. 
It makes one’s heart sick with pity to 
look upon this poor, bedraggled, haggard 
woman, and the piteous eagerness of her 
sunken eyes, as she listens while her 
husband asks: 

“Stranger, how fur mout it be to Cali- 
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forny yet, do youreckon? You Darby! 
will you git over that ’ar tongue thar, 
now!” Upon that he shoulders the 
wretched beast over the tongue, and it 
staggers from sheer weakness like a reed 
shaken in the winde 

“It is about two hundred miles.” 

“Well now, stranger, them thar oxens 
caiin’t stan’ it much longer. Dernedef I 
didn’t hev to make a pot of lather this 
mornin’, afore I could shave enough 
grass for ’em.” 

I could not distinguish the Maricopas 
from the Pimos, except by the difference 
in their bread. In the suburbs of a vil- 
lage, tucked away in a great mesquite 
brake, I came upon a merry, laughing cir- 
cle of squat braves—the squaws eat by 
themselves —seated on their haunches 
around a little basket of wheaten cakes, 
of which they gave me one to taste. 
They were different from the Pimo /or- 
tillas, being as thick as a biscuit, but 
were evidently boiled, and were un- 


leavened and clammy, but very sweet. 
They masticated them without salt, wa- 
ter, or any thing else whatever, except 
the abundant butter, apple-sauce, and 


honey of laughter. I confess, I seldom 
felt so much moved to laughter myself, 
as when I saw these simple-hearted sav- 
ages laughing so gayly over such an un- 
utterably dry repast. 

Everywhere along the river flats were 
visible the disastrous doings of the re- 
cent unprecedented rain. The roof of 
adobes had become soaked, and squirted 
down through the layer of brushwood 
like mush, or crushed every thing sheer 
down by their enormous weight. Walls 
were melted half-way down, or had top- 
pled over in masses. Chimneys had 
dissolved like a candy -horse at Christ- 
mas. Just above Maricopa Wells there 
is a wide flat, which was literally grid- 
ironed with creeks, running like fright- 
ened deer among the low sage-bushes, 
and the blackened, dwarfish diznagas. 
Creek after creek I waded over without 
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trouble, to the last one, which showed, 
by the slow and treacherous swirl of its 
current, that it was very deep. There 
was no other way for it but to strip to 
the buff and wade, and so, heaping all 
my woridly possessions on top of my 
head, I ventured across with a slow and 
majestic tread. In the middle of the 
creek the surface of the water was just 
neatly crowned by a moderately - good 
store-hat and a heap of wearing apparel ; 
and nothing but a choice collection of 
geological specimens in my traveling-bag 
kept me from being washed away. 

At Maricopa Wells the Gila pitches a 
square turn to the north, and then runs 
around three sides of a great quadran- 
gle. The sierra follows it all the way 
around, rimming this quadrangle, and all 
the space within it is an unwatered and 
terrible desert. Going up from the river 
across a vast margin of plain, then turn- 
ing to look back just before he enters 
the pass leading through into this desert, 
the traveler, being now away from the 
hideousness of the Gila, feels once more 
the strange and mystic witchery, and be- 
holds the greatness, and the magnificent 
lawlessness of Arizona. The Gila really 
has no valley. Spread out before you 
the infinite tawny desert of Arizona, 
draw down through it the straggling line 
of the river greenery, mark a piece of a 
line parallel here, a longer one there, 
som ten, some twenty, some thirty 
miles away from the river, and fling 
down upon each a fragment of a por- 
phyry séerra. That is the Gila Valley. 
Far out, in magnificent prospect of lilac 
distance, this tawny desert sweeps back 
to these fragments of ranges, and pours 
through, as between chubby fingers, into 
the outer vastness. 

This is grandeur; but in the pass, 
which is only an isthmus of plain, there 
is surpassing beauty. All the ground 
is covered with autumn-gilded grass, as 
fineas eider-down; there are neat bunch- 
es of mint, of a silver-gray; and there 
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is the diznaga, thistle-rigged with spin- 
dles of prickles, like long amber teasels, 
but almost transparent, and glistering, 
crisp and fresh, when sprinkled with 
dew, like. cores of prickly honey. A 
wise little mason, called the cactus wren, 
as if knowing that snakes cannot climb 
this most exquisite but most diabolical 
bush, builds its nest in its branches. 
But how on earth can it alight? A 
score of times I watched, but in vain, to 
see one make the attempt. Then there 
is that most dainty little tree of Arizona, 
the greenwood, with leaves as big as 
squirrels’ ears, and a trunk as smooth 
and as green as a water-melon. It of- 
ten grows close beside the lordly Jzta- 
haya, their trunks touching; and you 
may see the giant reaching up fifteen 
feet above his pretty neighbor, like some 
green old bachelor vainly struggling, 
with his two arms uplifted, to escape 
from the toils of some bewitching maiden. 
Half a mile away the rich, red walls of 
porphyry tower above these splendid 
columns of emerald, steeply heaped up, 
stone on stone, like some fine old En- 
glish mansion in the Elizabethan style. 

Sunset came on soon after I emerged 
from the pass, and then all the walls of 
that great quadrangle were splendidly 
lighted up with lilac, and amethyst, and 
orange, like that magnificent coronal of 
hills which encircles the “City of the 
Violet Crown.” 

Though far from any human habita- 
tion, I lay down without fear; but that 
night sleep was gone from my eyes, and 
slumber from my eyelids. That gor- 
geous pavilion of one of the best Arizona 
sunsets; the witching glamour of the fad- 
ing, infinite plain; the Jitahaya, like 
the earth-born giants of Apollonius, 
keeping solemn watch and ward about 
me in the soft, desert twilight—all these 
kept a multitude of inchoate fancies, 
flowery imaginings —the first flush and 
breathings of a too florid eloguence— 
trooping through my brain, and banish- 
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ing slumber. A bright, particular star 
came up, and sailed far up through the 
pass, and still I would be vagabondiz- 
ing. But, at last, all this, my glorious 
Oriental heaven of phantasmagorias, re- 
volved on its axis, and brought up the 
clear, calm firmament of sleep. One 
soft, slumberous wave after another 
came drifting over me, and I was 
slowly drowning, drowning, drowning— 
lost —— 

What was that? 

It was only some Arizona quails, bick- 
ering and quarreling about their shares 
of the roost. But this silly noise, only 
half-awakening me, filled me with a con- 
fused and sudden terror. There was 
no moon; it had clouded over, and I 
was— 

«Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt round 

With blackness as a solid wall.” 

In that awful moment, with a faint and 
sickening sense of despair, I jerked my 
hand frantically before my face, think- 
ing I was blind, because I saw nothing. 
The appalling blackness of darkness sat 
upon me like a ghoul. Ah! for one 
pleasant voice, for one word to cast into 
this yawning grave of silence! I whis- 
pered, but shuddered at the thought of 
speaking aloud. By chance I establish- 
ed a sort of communication with a prai- 
rie-dog or squirrel. I would strike with 
my heel on the ground, and he would 
respond by beating a quick tattoo on the 
side of his burrow—the dearest sound 
that ever entered mortal ears. What 
words can describe the sweetness of the 
sense of companionship, even of the 
meanest animal, in that blackness of 
darkness? But presently he got sleepy, 
or waxed lazy, and he would answer me 
never a word. 

Then again “those thoughts that wan- 
der through eternity” began to go out 
again, ranging through infinite space; 
groping, groping, flying, creeping in the 
black and formless air; and my very self, 
“the imperishable ego,” was far away 
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from that lonely desert. There passed 
before me men in long, black robes, mys- 
teriously beckoning and nodding —— 

That terrible yell! 

Is it a lion, or a jaguar? There is 
another! They fight: the raging, the 
clutching, the gurgling and choking 
growls, and the screaming, the tearing 
of bushes—heavens! they are coming 
this way. I sit up, benumbed with ter- 
ror; leap up; run blindly into the dark- 
ness; stumble over a bush; fall head- 
long. The yelling beasts surge along 
quite near. I see nothing in the black- 
ness but the fiery glare of their eyes, 
circling in mad whirls and lunges. Now 
one flees, and the other pursues. They 
are gone. The noise of the swift-snap- 
ping and crash of bushes dies away, and 
all is silent. 

For that night there was no more 
sleep, neither any dreams. All the re- 
mainder of it I lay pretty still where I 
fell; a single movement might crack a 


sage-bush, and bring back the dreaded 


beasts. If they were California lions, 
there was probably little danger, for they 
are arrant cowards; but the jaguar or 
panther will grip a man without fear. 

It is a weary and a dreary walk across 
this jornada of Gila Bend. Half-way 
across, perhaps, I flung myself under 
one of the dainty little greenwoods, on 
the margin of a dry arroyo, glistening 
too bright for any eye, but the eagle’s, 
with its golden sands, and gazed lan- 
guidly out on the plain in its thin, pale, 
September green, over which the Jita- 
haya—that sleepless sentinel of the 
desert—keeps his vigils, blinking drow- 
sily at the far-off mountains of porphy- 
ty, till I fell asleep. Then I dreamed 
again: dreamed of my Northern home, 
odorous with the breath of honeysuckles 
and fresh butter; dreamed, too, in my 
thirst, of angling in the shining brook 
which babbled to my boyhood; and to 
ty dreaming soul the sweet, old music 
of its ripples was crisp and cool as heart 
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of melons, or draught from its bright 
waves. 

Before thirst has yet become raging, 
but is already sufficient to cause the 
sleeper to dream of water, the expe- 
rience is curious. He sees the water 
with perfect distinctness, he feels the 
vessel in his hands, he elevates it to his 
lips, his thirsty soul leaps to bathe in 
the beautiful crystal, and his whole frame 
is glad with a cool expectation, and— 
and — expectation — yes — cool expecta- 
tion — but, somehow, there comes no 
satisfaction, no water trickling cool down 
his throat, and he awakens with a feeling 
almost of anger. ‘A plague upon that 
water! why wouldn’t it run down?” he 
mutters. 

As one emerges from the savage and 
gloomy gorge in the Estrella Mountains, 
one’s eye ranges down the immeasura- 
ble stretch of the Gila Valley, until it 
rounds down beneath the horizon; and 
in the middle of it, the azure summit of 
Chimney Peak is visible, a hundred and 
forty miles away. Distance—mere blue, 
naked distance—and nothing else. And 
that is all to be passed over, afoot! 
Who can endure to sit down before 
Bancroft, bound all in one mighty vol- 
ume? But purchase it in many little 
ones, and hide from your eyes all but 
one, and you toil on with patience. From 
that hour I loathed the Gila with an in- 
expressible loathing, and called it the 
River of Despair. 

They told me I should overtake trains 
on the desert, well supplied with water; 
but I found none, and began to be griev. 
ously athirst. Beneath the flaming glare 
of the sun on an Arizona desert, the 
pedestrian without water weakens with 
alarming rapidity. Deceived, as many 
have been before, and thinking it was 
the faintness of hunger—there is not a 
little truthfulness in that Western phrase, 
“starving for water” —with infinite dry 
mumbling and munching, I ate half a 
biscuit. My mouth was as dry as a bar- 
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relof flour. At last, the sun went down, 
with all the fiercely resplendent pageant- 
ry of an Arizona desert ; but, instead of 
bringing any relief of coolness, for a 
half-hour the evening was worse than 
the noonday, for there came up from the 
heated plains, lately rained upon, a swel- 
tering earth-reek, which, mingling with 
the warm and sickening stench steam- 
ing up from the cheriondia, was almost 
stifling. 

Far off, at the bottom of the road, 
there gleamed now and then through 
the cottonwoods a silvery wink of the 
Gila; but it perversely kept at the same 
distance. Mile after mile, mile after 
mile—and it came nonearer. The Jé#- 
ahaya never grows near water, and as 
one towering column after another slow- 
ly loomed above the horizon, and spread 
its great arms dimly out against the 
heavens, bitter was my disappointment. 

It was all in vain. Weary, and inex- 
pressibly faint and disgusted, I flung 
myself at last beneath a greenwood-tree, 
and thought to sleep away my misery. 
But one who is poignantly suffering from 


thirst cannot sleep, for he cannot inhale 
a full and satisfactory breath, but feels 
as if crushed by an intolerable weight, 
and fetches many a quick sigh, never 
more than a half-breath, and tosses rest- 
less as a Corybant. Probably fifty times, 
during that miserable night, I toppled 
just over the sweet, delusive brink of 
slumber; but the instant I was uncon- 
scious, I would dream of water, clutch 
frantically at it, and straightway awaken. 
The oddest of these dreams was, that I 
saw a smith with a golden rod, from 
which, with a cold-chisel, he was slitting 
off gold dollars ; and every time he sliced 
off a shining dollar, he dipped the rod 
into a basin of sparkling water. Like 
the poor beggar of Bagdad, reaching 
out his hands for invisible potations, I 
snatched wildly at the basin, and awoke 
with a handful of grass. 

In the morning, the cock of Gila Bend 
Station crowed almost over my head. 
Staggering down to the great o//a, hang- 
ing by its neck in its moistened swathing 
of gunny, I quaffed the arrears of thirty- 


six hours. 
STEPHEN POWERS. 





THE CHRISTMAS GIFT THAT CAME TO RUPERT. 


A STORY FOR LITTLE SOLDIERS. 


T was the Christmas season in Cali- 
fornia— a season of falling rain and 
springing grasses. There were inter- 
vals when, through driving clouds and 
flying scud, the sun visited the haggard 
hills with a miracle, and death and re- 
surrection were as one, and out of the 
very throes of decay a joyous life strug- 
gled outward and upward. Even the 
storms that swept down the dead leaves 
nurtured the tender buds that took their 
places. There were no episodes of 
snowy silence; over the quickening fields 


the farmer’s plowshare hard followed the 
furrows left by the latest rains. Per- 
haps it was for this reason that the 
Christmas evergreens which decorated 
the drawing-room took upon themselves 
a foreign aspect, and offered a weird 
contrast to the roses, seen dimly through 
the windows, as the south-west wind 
beat their soft faces against the panes. 


“Now,” said the Doctor, drawing his 
chair closer to the fire, and looking mild- 
ly but firmly at the semicircle of flaxen 
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heads around him, “I want it distinctly 
understood before I begin my story, that 
I am not to be interrupted by any ridic- 
ulous questions. At the first one I shall 
stop. At the second, I shall feel it my 
duty to administer a dose of castor - oil, 
all around. The boy that moves his 
legs or arms will be understood to invite 
amputation. I have brought my instru- 
ments with me, and never allow pleas- 
ure to interfere with my business. Do 
you promise ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said six small voices, si- 
multaneously. The volley was, howev- 
er, followed by half a dozen dropping 
questions. 

“Silence! Bob, put your feet down, 
and stop rattling that sword. Flora 
shall sit by my side, like a little lady, 
and be an example to the rest. Fung 
Tang shall stay, too, if he likes. Now, 


turn down the gas a little; there, that 
will do—just enough to make the fire 
look brighter, and to show off the Christ- 


mas candles. Silence, every body! The 
boy who cracks an almond, or breathes 
too loud over his raisins, will be put out 
of the room.” 

There was a profound silence. Bob 
laid his sword tenderly aside, and nurs- 
ed his leg thoughtfully. Flora, after co- 
quettishly adjusting the pocket of her 
little apron, put her arm upon the Doc- 
tor’s shoulder, and permitted herself to 
be drawn beside him. Fung Tang, the 
little heathen page, who was permitted, 
on this rare occasion, to share the Chris- 
tian revels in the drawing-room, survey- 
ed the group with a smile that was at 
once sweet and philosophical. The light 
ticking of a French clock on the mantel, 
supported by a young shepherdess of 
bronze complexion and great symmetry 
of limb, was the only sound that disturb- 
ed the Christmas-like peace of the apart- 
ment —a peace which held the odors of 
evergreens, new toys, cedar-boxes, glue, 
and varnish in a harmonious combina- 
tion that passed all understanding. 

Vor. VI—7. 
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“ About four years ago at this time,” 
began the Doctor, “I attended a course 
of lectures in a certain city. One of the 
professors, who was a sociable, kindly 
man—though somewhat practical and 
hard-headed—invited me to his house on 
Christmas night. 1 was very glad to go, 
as I was anxious to see one of his sons, 
who, though only twelve years old, was 
said to be very clever. I dare not tell 
you how many Latin verses this little 
fellow could recite, or how many English 
ones he had composed. In the first 
place, you’d want me to repeat them; 
secondly, I’m not a judge of poetry — 
Latin or English. But there were judges 
who said they were wonderful for a boy, 
and every body predicted a splendid 
future for him. Every body but his 
father. He shook his head doubtingly, 
whenever it was mentioned, for, as I 
have told you, he was a practical, mat- 
ter-of-fact man. 

“There was a pleasant party at the 
Professor’s that night. All the children 
of the neighborhood were there, and 
among them the Professor’s clever son, 
Rupert, as they called him —a thin little 
chap, about as tall as Bobby there, and 
as fair and delicate as Flora by my side. 
His health was feeble, his father said; 
he seldom ran about and played with 
other boys—preferring to stay at home 
and brood over his books, and compose 
what he called his verses. 

“Well, we had a Christmas - tree just 
like this, and we had been laughing and 
talking, calling off the names of the chil- 
dren who had presents on the tree, and 
every body was very happy and joyous, 
when one of the children suddenly ut- 
tered a cry of mingled surprise and hilar- 
ity, and said: ‘ Here’s something for Ru- 
pert—and what do think it is?’ 

“We all guessed. ‘A desk;’ ‘a copy 
of Milton;’ ‘a gold pen;’ ‘a rhyming 
dictionary.’ ‘No? what then?’ 

*¢A drum!’ 

“ «A what?’ asked every body. 
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“¢A drum! with Rupert’s name on it.’ 

“Sure enough there it was. A good- 
sized, bright, new, brass- bound drum, 
with a slip of paper on it, with the in- 
scription: ‘FoR RUPERT.’ 

“ Of course we all laughed, and thought 
it a good joke. ‘You see you're to 
make a noise in the world, Rupert!’ 
said one. ‘Here’s parchment for the 
poet,’ said another. ‘ Rupert’s last 
work in sheepskin covers,’ said a third. 
‘Give us a classical tune, Rupert,’ said 
afourth,and soon. But Rupert seemed 
too mortified to speak ; he changed color, 
bit his lips, and finally burst into a pas- 
sionate fit of crying, and left the room. 
Then those who had joked him felt 
ashamed, and every body began to ask 
who had put the drum there. But no 
one knew, or if they did, the unexpected 
sympathy awakened for the sensitive 
boy kept them silent. Even the serv- 
ants were called up and questioned, but 
no one could give any idea where it came 
from. And what was still more singu- 
lar, every body declared that up to the 
moment it was produced, no one had 
seen it hanging on the tree. What do 
I think? Well, I have my own opinion. 
But no questions! Enough for you to 
know that Rupert did not come down 
stairs again that night, and the party 
soon after broke up. 

“T had almost forgotten those things, 
for the War of the Rebellion broke out 
the next spring, and I was appointed 
surgeon in one of the new regiments, 
and was on my way to the seat of war. 
But I had to pass through the city where 
the Professor lived, and there I met 
him. My first question was about Ru- 
pert. The Professor shook his head 
sadly: ‘He’s not so well,’ he said; ‘he 
has been declining since last Christmas, 
when you saw him. A very strange 
case,’ he added, giving it a long Latin 
name, ‘a very singular case. But go 
and see him yourself,’ he urged; ‘it 
may distract his mind and do him good.’ 
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“T went accordingly to the Professor’s 
house, and found Rupert lying on a so- 
fa, propped up with pillows. Around 
him were scattered his books, and, what 
seemed in singular contrast, that drum 
I told you about was hanging on a nail, 
just above his head. His face was thin 
and wasted; there was a red spot on 
either cheek, and his eyes were very 
bright and widely-opened. He was glad 
to see me, and when I told him where I 
was going, he asked a thousand ques- 
tions about the war. I thought I had 
thoroughly diverted his mind from its 
sick and languid fancies, when he sud- 
denly grasped my hand and drew me 
toward him. 

“TD octor,’ said he, in a low whisper, 
‘you won’t laugh at me if I tell you 
something ?’ 

«No, certainly not,’ I said. 

“¢You remember that drum ?’ he said, 
pointing to the glittering toy that hung 
against the wall. ‘You know, too, how 
itcame tome. A few weeks after Christ- 
mas, I was lying half-asleep here, and the 
drum was hanging on the wall, when 
suddenly I heard it beaten: at first, low 
and slowly, then faster and louder, until 
its rolling filled the house. In the mid- 
dle of the night, I heard it again. I did 
not dare to tell any body about it, but I 
have heard it every night, ever since.’ 

“He paused and looked anxiously in 
my face. ‘Sometimes,’ he continued, 
‘it is played softly, sometimes loudly, 
but always quickening to a long- roll, so 
loud and alarming, that I have looked to 
sce people coming into my room to ask 
what was the matter. But I think, Doc- 
tor —I think,’ he repeated slowly, look- 
ing up with painful interest into my face, 
‘that no one hears it but myself.’ 

“I thought so, too, but I asked him if 
he had heard it at any other time. 

“Once or twice in the day-time,’ he 
replied, ‘when I have been reading or 
writing; then very loudly, as though 
it were angry, and tried in that way 
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to attract my attention away from my 
books.’ 

“T looked into his face, and placed my 
hand upon his pulse. His eyes were 
very bright, and his pulse a little flurried 
and quick. I then tried to explain to 
him that he was very weak, and that his 
senses were very acute, as most weak 
people’s are; and how that when he 
read, or grew interested and excited, or 
when he was tired at night, the throb- 
bing of a big artery made the beating 
sound he heard. He listened to me with 
a sad smile of unbelief, but thanked me, 
and in a little while I went away. But 
as I was going down-stairs, I met the 
Professor. I gave him my opinion of 
the case—well, no matter what it was. 

“¢He wants fresh air and exercise,’ 
said the Professor, ‘and some practical 
experience of life, sir.’ The Professor 


was not a bad man, but he was a little 
worried and impatient, and thought—as 
clever people are apt to think—that 
things which he didn’t understand were 


either silly or improper. 

“T left the city that very day, and in the 
excitement of battle-fields and hospitals 
I forgot all about little Rupert, nor did 
I hear of him again, until one day, meet- 
ing an old classmate in the army, who 
had known the Professor, he told me 
that Rupert had become quite insane, 
and that in one of his paroxysms he had 
escaped from the house, and as he had 
never been found, it was feared that he 
had fallen in the river and was drowned. 
I was terribly shocked for the moment, 
as you may imagine; but, dear me, I 
was living just then among scenes as 
terrible and shocking, and I had little 
time to spare to mourn over poor Ru- 
pert. 

“It was not long after receiving this 
intelligence that we had a terrible bat- 
tle, in which a portion of our army was 
surprised and driven back with great 
slaughter. I was detached from my 
brigade to ride over to the battle-field 
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and assist the surgeons of the beaten 
division, who had more on their hands 
than they could attend to. When I 
reached the barn that served for a tem- 
porary hospital, I went at once to work. 
Ah, Bob,” said the Doctor, thought- 
fully taking the bright sword from the 
hands of the half-frightened Bob, and 
holding it gravely before him, “these 
pretty play-things are symbols of cruel, 
ugly realities. 

“T turned to a tall, stout Vermonter,” 
he continued, very slowly, tracing a pat- 
tern on the rug with the point of the 
scabbard, “who was badly wounded in 
both thighs, but he held up his hands 
and begged me to help others first who 
needed it more than he. I did not at first 
heed his request, for this kind of unself- 
ishness was very common in the army; 
but he went on: ‘ For God’s sake, Doc- 
tor, leave me here; there is a drummer- 
boy of our regiment—a mere child— 
dying, if he isn’t dead now. Go, and 
see him first. He lies over there. He 
saved more than one life. He was at 
his post in the panic this morning, and 
saved the honor of the regiment.’ I 
was so much more impressed by the 
man’s manner than by the substance of 
his speech, which was, however, cor- 
roborated by the other poor fellows 
stretched around me, that I passed over 
to where the drummer lay, with his 
drum beside him. I gave one glance 
at his face —and—yes, Bob—yes, my 
children—it was Rupert. 

“Well! well! it needed not the chalk- 
ed cross which my brother-surgeons had 
left upon the rough board whereon he lay 
to show how urgent was the relief he 
sought; it needed not the prophetic 
words of the Vermonter, nor the damp 
that mingled with the brown curls that 
clung to his pale forehead, to show how 
hopeless it was now. I called him by 
name. He opened his eyes—larger, 
I thought, in the new vision that was 
beginning to dawn upon him—and rec- 
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ognized me. He whispered: ‘I’m glad 
you are come, but I don’t think you can 
do me any good.’ 

“T could not tell him a lie. I could 
not say any thing. I only pressed his 
hand in mine, as he went on. 

«But you will see father, and ask him 
to forgive me. Nobody is to blame but 
myself. It was a long time before I un- 
derstood why the drum came to me that 
Christmas night, and why it kept calling 
to me every night, and what it said. I 
know it now. The work is done, and I 
am content. Tell father, it is better as 
it is. I should have lived only to worry 
and perplex him, and something in me 
tells me this is right.’ 

“He lay still for a moment, and then 
grasping my hand, said: 

“ *Hark!? 

“T listened, but heard nothing but the 
suppressed moans of the wounded men 
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around me. ‘The drum,’ he said faint- 
ly; ‘don’t you hear it?—the drum is 
calling me.’ 

“He reached out his arm to where it 
lay, as though he would embrace it: 

“*Listen’—he went on—‘it’s the re- 
veille. There are the ranks drawn up 
in review. Don’t you see the sunlight 
flash down the long line of bayonets? 
Their faces are shining —they present 
arms—there comes the General—but 
his face I cannot look at, for the glory 
rouad his head. He sees me; he smiles, 
it is’——-and with a name upon his lips 
that he had learned long ago, he stretch- 
ed himself wearily upon the planks, and 
lay quite still.” 


“ That’s all. No questions now—never 
mind what became of the drum. Who's 
that sniveling? Bless my soul—where’s 
my pill-box?” 

F. BRET HARTE. 
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NO, 


ESPITE his faults — which heav- 

en forbid I should excuse — the 
Grizzly Bear is as gentlemanly a brute as 
you shall find ina morning’s ramble. He 
has that loose-jointed largeness of bulk, 
that shambling carelessness of stride, that 
comic honesty of expression, which are 
so intimately associated with our recol- 
lection of the late Mr. Lincoln, and to 
which that gentleman was probably as 
much indebted for his sodriguet of Hon- 
est Abe, as to any merely moral quali- 
ties he may have possessed. To be 
seen at his best, the Grizzly must be 
seen at home—an instructive example, 
Sir, that may be advantageously studied 
by some other great brutes, and one, 
Madame, by which even a lady may 
profit. In his native wild, the Grizzly 
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is much given to the arts of peace, and 
seldom takes the war- path against his 
fellow-man, unless rudely disturbed in 
some philosophical meditation; in which 
case, it must be confessed, he usually 
devours the intruder while getting his 
scattered faculties well in hand. But 
the major part of his time is passed in 
peaceful pursuits, among which the pur- 
suit of the California Indian holds an 
honorable place. To nose about for the 
edible nut and drag it from beneath the 
dead leaf, to spoil the acquisitive bee, 
to nip the nimble Digger as he flies— 
these are the humble triumphs of his 
unambitious life. 

“Heraclitus of Ephesus to the King 
Darius, son of Hystaspes—health! All 
men depart from the paths of truth and 
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justice. They have no attachment of 
any kind but avarice; they only aspire 
to a vain-glory with the obstinacy of 
folly. As for me, I know not malice; I 
am the enemy of no one. I utterly de- 
spise the vanity of courts, and will never 
place my foot on Persian ground. Con- 
tent with little, I live as I please.” 


PROBABLY Empedocles had the most 
truly poetic conception of God, or the 
One, of all antiquity: 

“A Sphere in the bosom of Harmony 
fixed, in calm rest gladly rejoicing.” 

And yet, Empedocles is regarded as 
a philosopher; and Novalis has said 
that the distinction between philosopher 
and poet is only apparent, and to the 
disadvantage of both. Empedocles se- 
lected for the purpose of suicide a vol- 
cano-crater so tepid in temperature that 
it did not melt the brazen sandal which, 
having forgotten his boot-jack, he could 
not remove from his foot. If he has 
any other claim to the title of philoso- 
pher, I am now ready to adjudicate it. 

As for Novalis, he mistakes. The 
philosopher may be likened to one who, 
having studied out the laws of perspect- 
ive, looks upon a landscape, and seeing 
things as they appear knows them as 
theyare. The poet knows nothing, and 
I resent this attempt to introduce him 
among us. I shall blackball him as 
often as his name shall be proposed. 


A PIG carrying a wisp of straw in his 
mouth portends rain. Minor showers 
occur without the intervention of the 
pig. Nicely roasted, he is very good. 


THROUGHOUT Germany, in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
mountebank was held in cool contempt. 
If kicked or beaten, the only redress ac- 
corded him by law was permission to 
cuff his assailant’s shadow projected 
on a wall. I have this from Mr. Lea, 
and know nothing as to its truth; but 
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when I see the Rev. Mr. Thwackbible 
stoutly assaulting the shadow of some 
scientific truth that obscures his dog- 
ma, it is natural to think of the mounte- 
bank. 


FRoM a local newspaper I glean a re- 
mark which commends itself to my at- 
tention only because of the fidelity with 
which it expresses the popular estimate 
of San Francisco. Speaking of our Big 
Trees, our contemporary complacently 
remarks: 

“Tourists from the East, as a general 
thing, deem it a first duty to visit the 
grove containing these monster trees, 
after remaining a few days in our almost 
equally wonderful city.” 

Among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 
that testimony was regarded as most 
belief- worthy which had been sworn 
upon the greatest number of altars. 
This kind of testimony in favor of San 
Francisco has been sworn upon every 
altar in California; I simply lack the 
intellectual penetration to comprehend 
how a straggling town of one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants is won- 
derful. 

Quorn Tom to Ben: “ My father said 
That he was born at sea, 


But that he was a native of 
The county of Maumee. 
“ Now solve this riddle, Benjamin, 
Or humble down your pride.” 
“With ease,” replied the ready wit; 
“Tis plain your father lied.” 

I leave the reader to make the appli- 
cation of these touching lines; my own 
interest in the matter has died out in 
the labor of inventing them. 


THE common house-fly of the Cali- 
fornia variety — distinguished above all 
others by being always in season —will 
trot up a window- pane, flutter down to 
the bottom and trot up again, for exactly 
three hours and twenty minutes. I have 
verified this, in one instance, by actual 
observation, watch in hand. It is dis- 
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graceful that that fly should not employ 
his time to better advantage. 
Nearly all tribes of indians eat flies. 


IT is easy enough to ascribe war to the 
ambition of the few, and the credulity of 
the many, as it is easy enough to ascribe 
the skill of a mechanic to his deft hand- 
ling of a jack-plane, or account for the 
death of a patient by the rigidity of the 
corpse; but all these explanations are 
ingeniously deficient in essential sense, 
in that they mistake for a cause the man- 
ner of its manifestation. The bald fact 
is that the average man takes a diaboli- 
cal delight—or, what is very nearly al- 
lied to it, a human satisfaction—in fight- 
ing his neighbor to the death. This 
commendable feeling is at high-tide just 
previous to the interchange of blows, 
ebbs a trifle during the progress of the 
same, and is entirely run out when he 
has gota grievous hurt. The bare mud- 
flats of his soul are then an excellent 
soil in which to plant the gospel seeds 
of peace—in time for the returning tide. 


To THE amiable maniac who believes 
in a tolerably rapid rate of human prog- 
ress toward a tolerably stupid state of 
human perfection ‘through cumulative 
accretions of brotherly love, the events 
of the past few years must seem singu- 
larly perverse, if not wildly wayward. 
For a number of centuries, this worthy 
party has been steadily assurifg us that 
‘the lion and the lamb were just upon 
the point of lying down together, with- 
out the latter observing the customary 
formality of getting himself inside the 
former, and that in this position they 
would be led—dragged, I should ex- 
press it—by a callow juvenile. Im- 
probable as this condition of things may 
appear to one who sees things merely 
as they are, and lacks the higher faculty 
of seeing them as they should be, it is 
more easily conceivable than that the 
lion should perfect this amicable arrange- 
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ment with a consenting tiger, instead of 
a probably intimidated lamb ; and some- 
thing like this would be required to ac- 
curately figure the reign of universal 
peace. Anyhow, the respectable dis- 
penser of this trite allegory has grown 
very gray in the business of renewing 
his youth and his prediction, and the 
world is still very much given to fight- 
ing. Indeed, the last brace of decades 
have been marked by an unwonted ac- 
tivity of slaughter, as if on purpose to 
give the lie to the Bible-commentators, 
who had fixed the birth of the Millen- 
nium hereabout. (This would have be- 
gun in 1866 but for an error in the cal- 
culation, discovered in 1867.) The truth 
is, that wars are becoming yearly more 
fashionable, and each lustrum sees one 
begun upon some pretext that two com- 
peting meat-hounds would deem dis- 
gracefully insufficient. Man is doubt- 
less “progressing,” but the rascal trun- 
dles his new mztrailleuse alongside. 


THIs same demented prophet of peace 
is wont to afflict his own, and entertain 
the general, soul with lively pictures of 
the horrors of war, skillfully invented 
and wrought into very good reading. 
According to his view—which bears 
about the same relation to the truth that 
the gibber of an unhappy baboon does 
to the discriminating grief of a stricken 
philosopher—humanity is divided into 
two classes: those who burn the mid- 
night-oil in planning for their fellow-men 
a mighty misery, and those who go up 
with meek reluctance, like sheep sham- 
bleward, to get their share of it. These 
two classes, moreover, comprise all men 
in about the proportion of one in the 
former to multifold millions in the latter. 
And here, again, is manifested the gra- 
tuitous malice of the giant Fact, in 
upsetting an innocent theory built en- 
tirely outside his domain, and without 
the slightest reference to his existence, 
There is really only one thing capable 
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of igniting in the bosom of the average 
man a perfectly satisfactory enthusiasm, 
and that is war. He is loud enough, 
and tedious enough, in the praise of 
peace, while in the actual endurance of 
that condition, but he ever nurses in his 
gentle nature what Mr. Mill would prob- 
ably call the “permanent possibility” 
of a riot; and no sooner does the burn- 
er of the midnight-oil announce the com- 
pleted arrangements for a new mighty 
misery, than the average man goes for 
it with a vicious vigor that verges close- 
ly upon the frantic. 


BirDs are said to sing most sweetly in 
the early morning. I don’t know how 
this is; they might as weil not sing, if 
one has to jeopard his health to hear 
them. Birds are overrated, anyhow— 
though some of the smaller sorts are 
quite edible. 


It is doubtful, after all, if there is a 
better table-bird than the old-fashioned 
barn-yard fowl of gentle sex and tender 
years. But, in families, she is usually 
ruined in the kitchen before she gets her 
revenge in the dining-room. She is 
wrought into something that is termed, 
I think, a pot-pie (from Jo/pourri)—that 
is, she is boiled down with lumps of sod- 
den dough, the purpose of which is not 
apparent until you have retired for the 
night, and opened a very distasteful in- 
terview with your dead mother-in-law. 
If life had no better things than pot-pie, 
it might be advantageously dispensed 
with. 

It speedily would be. 


“THE representative Californian is an 
ass. He is so absurdly thin-skinned 
that one must not poke at him with any 
thing harsher than a feather duster, or he 
will go get him into a conniption direct- 
ly. You must temper your talk to him, 
as you do to a girl-baby, the convulsive 
working of whose under-lip indicates 
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that she is crammed with cry and preg- 
nant with vast possibilities of shriek. 
Not only must you praise his climate, 
his soil, his crops, and his dog, but you 
must elaborately and minutely disparage 
the dog, crops, soil, and climate of every 
one else. If you do not, he will choke 
you in his congenial fog, pelt you with a 
fruitful clod, brain you with a mammoth 
sugar-beet, and bite your body with his 
pup.” 

For such a man as the late Colonel 
Baker to write so atrocious a slander as 
this, was an act of such base ingratitude 
that the fact of his never having written 
it can hardly be accepted as a sufficient 
justification. 


I WOULD not give a nutmeg to know 
the “private life” of any half-dozen of 
the world’s great men. Their conduct 
differs from ours only when some grave 
occasion demands that it should—or 
that it should not. 


PHILOSOPHY can not concern itself 
with nice distinctions; an invitation to 
dine with the Governor is as readily ac- 
cepted as one to breakfast with the Pres- 
ident. 


Ursus begs leave to respectfully but 
vehemently disclaim any connection with 
M. Victor Hugo and that worthy gentle- 
man’s Laughing Jackass. 


IT was in the year of grace 1850, and 
in the county of Calaveras. Half-way up 
a hill, so steep that the vertical precipices 
of a New England landscape would but 
provoke laughter in comparison, stood 
a rigid miner, with the implements of 
his heaven-taught profession lying loose- 
ly about him. The sun—which in our 
western clime blushes with the. quiver- 
ing prismatic intensity of a dying dolphin 
—was poised upon the ocean’s marge in 
an attitude of grace quite inconceivable 
east of the Rocky Mountains, which are 
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themselves inferior to our own Sierra 
Nevada. As the perfumed light struck 
against the face of the honest miner, and, 
overcome by superior sweetness, glanced 
off, it glorified his head with an aureola 
peculiar to the Pacific Coast, and not 
readily comprehended by the Atlantic 
mind. It seemed as if Nature—pre- 
scient of his future fame when all the 
witnesses of his various vices should be 
hanged—had crowned him in advance. 
Was he thinking, this Pioneer—as he 
gazed across the wonderful country he 
had opened up with his pick—was he 
thinking with prophetic soul of the time 
when California should have strawber- 
ries all the year round? I do not know 
what he was thinking of. 

At this very moment the ripples of 
the Bay were lapping sleepily against 
the merely hypothetical curbstones of 
Montgemery Street. Half a square in- 
land, where now stand stately buildings 
which put to shame the architectural 
puerilities of New York and Paris, lay 
the bare sand-hill that might then have 
been purchased for a song; and a little 
farther along, a half-clad Pioneeress was 
improvidently singing the very song for 
which it might have been purchased — 
singing it, too, with a tenderness of ca- 
dence and a ravishing sweetness of ex- 
pression utterly unattainable in the arti- 
ficial social atmosphere of the East. 
Did the glorified miner hear it—upon 
his hill in Calaveras? It is to be hoped 
he did not; it would have made him 
blush. 

Twenty years, ah! twenty years; what 
changes have they wrought! The hill- 
side whereon the honest miner stood is 
yellow with squashes which turn the 
scale at five hundred pounds. The rip- 
ples have been banished from Mont- 
gomery Street and crowded seaward. 
They bear upon their bosoms the com- 
merce of half a world. San Francisco, 
the pride and glory of a continent, sits 
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queenly at her Golden Gate, the envy 
of the universe. And what of the princi- 
pal actors in our moving tale—the sun- 
crowned Pioneer, and his soul- mate 
singing by the sea? She was hanged 
for horse-theft in ’56, and he ate him- 
self to death in honor of a Chicago gro- 
cer. Their virtues and their children 
survive— both maintained at the ex- 
pense of the public. 


“AN aged, but otherwise respectable, 
lady named Hubbard, who resides in 
Posey County, Indiana, recently went 
to her larder, intending to take there- 
from a bone for her dog. Upon inves- 
tigation, it appeared that there was no 
bone there, and consequently the faith- 
ful animal was compelled to forego the 
anticipated pleasure.” 

“The following comes to us from out 
West, and is vouched for by a Justice 
of the Peace: Last month a little four- 
year-old of my acquaintance was read- 
ing an account of our Saviour walking 
upon the sea of Galilee, and Peter’s 
unsuccessful emulation. Suddenly she 
looked up from the book, and asked in 
a plaintive voice: ‘Mother, may I go 
out to swim?’ Coming from one of 
such tender years the question was a 
puzzling one, and has not yet been satis- 
factorily answered. [We think that in 
this case the lady might have replied in 
the words of our own sainted mother, 
when, in the simplicity of our infant soul, 
we propounded a similar conundrum: 
‘Yes, my darling daughter; hang your 
clothes on a hickory limb, but don’t go 
near the water.’ But we forget; the 
lady alluded to by our correspondent 
had not the advantage of being reared 
in the Harper family.—Ep. DRAWER.]” 

I find the foregoing anecdotes in the 
“Editor’s Drawer” of Harper's Maga- 
zine for October, 1801. I shall find 
them in the “Editor’s Drawer” of Har- 
pers Magazine for October, 1899. 

Ursus. 





AN UNWILLING CHLEBS. 
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HERE are some men with whom 

nothing goes well. If they are 
authors, and have, with infinite trouble 
and thought, composed a tragedy, or 
written a history, with all the unities 
preserved and every contemporaneous 
authority quoted, as sure as fate, just as 
the last fond, finishing touches are being 
given, a work on the same subject, or a 
drama with the like title, is sure to be 
announced as forthcoming, by a well- 
known author. Do they fall in love, and 
the day is fixed for an interview, it may 
be counted as certain that the train 
breaks down, or something happens, to 
prevent the meeting. Have they been 
struggling with poverty, longing for the 
death of a rich relative—who appears to 


be endowed with immortality —they die 
shortly after they come into possession 
of the property. 

The one idea of the subject of this 


narrative was marriage. It was his idi- 
osyncrasy, a passion almost amounting 
to insanity with him. He lived and died 
a prey to this unhappy infirmity. And 
yet his childhood did not foreshadow 
such. On the contrary, André de Cha- 
vanne, as the youngest son of a good 
family, was destined for the Church. 
Until he was twenty years old, he was 
an apt scholar and seemed to adapt him- 
self to his cloister life. He was docile, 
orderly, retiring, and pious, without pride 
and without ambition. Having arrived 
at that age, however, bya series of events 
unnecessary to detail, he became an or- 
phan and the sole heir of the Chavannes, 
possessing a splendid property in the 
south of France. It was then that the 
first symptoms of the fever that laid hold 
of him in after life, began to declare 
themselves. 


UNWILLING CELEBS. 


Celibacy presented itself before his 
eyes in its most attractive guise, shook 
its cap and bells in his face, and prom- 
ised the untrammeled jollity of bachelor 
life. The vast, unknown delight of liv- 
ing on from day to day was spread be- 
fore his mind’s eye. The power of un- 
restrained travel over the wide world 
tempted his imagination. Love half un- 
veiled her charms, and a life of voluptu- 
ous ease and liberty was partially dis- 
closed. But the young man turned away 
his head. Again Celibacy returned to 
the attack. Fully appreciating the tran- 
quil, country-loving character of André, 
it tempted him with the contemplation 
of long, solitary excursions, of moon- 
light reveries, and spread before his 
mind all the seductions of poetry, and 
the somewhat old-fashioned attractions 
of the melancholy dreamers. But all to 
no purpose. M. de Chavanne was in- 
flexible, and resolved to pass his days 
with that round - faced, contented being 
who, staying at home by his own fire- 
side, learns only of the outside world 
through the medium of the newspapers, 
and, with occasional fits of the gout to 
break upon the even tenor of his way, is 
cailed — Marriage. With a malicious 
grin and shrug of pity, Celibacy made a 
low bow and went his way. But all that 
time Marriage came not, nor did he ap- 
pear to be in any hurry to come. 

In addition to all this, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Squire was not over-at- 
tractive. He was an excellent young 
man, and of a most gentle and harmless 
nature; said his prayers morning and 
evening, and his purse-strings were ever 
open to the poor. He was the kindest 
of landlords, and his tastes were simple, 
spite of the hundred thousand francs a 
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year that he derived from good, solid 
lands. Without the least spark of am- 
bition, he lived the life of a country gen- 
tleman, surrounded by his retainers. 
He loved books also, and before his 
daily trot over his domains, always de- 
voted the early hours to study. Polliti- 
cal excitement had no charm for him, 
and, provided that he received his week- 
ly blessing from the old Curé of the par- 
ish, he was perfectly contented with his 
lot. Living quietly, without luxury, yet 
without parsimony, he knew how to en- 
joy happiness, as it came distilled to 
him; he found it in the fresh morning 
air, in his life of ease, in the society of 
his friends, in the social feast, and in his 
gold snuff-box—wherein, truth to say, 
he sought happiness rather too often. 
He was not one of those who say, All 
or none; he cared little for the great 
prize, and found its equal in small change. 
In short, if he were not destined to have 
a name famous in history, it could not 
be denied that he made every body hap- 
py about him. 

Yet every medal has its reverse. In 
this world medals are not struck on one 
side only. André was very good, but he 
was very shy; he had pure, simple tastes, 
but he was awfully plain. At twenty- 
five, he looked forty; and his wig, for 
him a necessity, not an ornament, to- 
gether with his long, gold-headed cane, 
did not help him to look younger. He 
hated war, or any thing that in the least 
resembled it. He loved peace—so far, it 
was a virtue; but it was because he was 
not at all brave. The sound of a trum- 
pet startled him; when his tenants fired 
an old cannon on his birthday, he put his 
hands to his ears and shut his eyes. He 
was made to be an Abbé, and not a Life- 
Guardsman —so we must pardon him. 

Passing as he did from youth almost 
to manhood at a single bound, the young 
Squire preserved in his soul all the 
greenness of boyhood, and a charming 
simplicity. The exterior was homely, 
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but the heart was gold. The physique 
was that of an old man, but it was can- 
did as that of achild. The least bit less 
ugly, the least bit less shy, the least bit 
less timid, and he would have been the 
perfection of acavalier. For the matter 
of that, if he were not sazs peur, he was 
certainly sans reproche. 

And, indeed, he would have been per- 
fectly happy, had it not been for this fa- 
tal idea of marriage. It tormented him 
incessantly, never allowed him any rest, 
and this rite withheld, happiness could 
not exist for him. Not that he would 
marry the first person he met. His wife 
must be young, well-born, pretty, and 
virtuous, one of like tastes with himself, 
and after his own heart; but a wife he 
must have. He didn’t care a rush for 
fortune: the whole village, almost, was 
dependent up6n him, and surely where 
there was enough for a hundred, there 
was enough for two. 

Besides, he had experienced a first 
love; he had read that early page of 
youth which is graven in letters of gold 
on the heart wherever it has been awak- 
ened. Who has not experienced more 
or less the delights of first love? and An- 
dré had loved Alice Pourtray, who had 
kissed him when a boy as he went to 
school —a kiss that he never forgot, al- 
though it was the only one, and the boy 
feasted his memory by stolen glances. 
So Alice married some one else, and 
André’s heart bled silently. The now 
Marchioness’ Alice de Hauteville re- 
mained his country neighbor and con- 
stant friend. Better than any one else, 
perhaps the only one, the Marchioness 
could appreciate André’s excellent qual- 
ities, and yet nothing could be more op- 
posite than their two characters. She 
was one of those portraits that have been 
handed down from the inexhaustible gal- 
lery of the eighteenth century. Lively, 
sparkling, light, and yet prudent, with 
blonde hair and blue eyes, lovely as 
an angel and witty asa demon. A fine 
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lady at court, she was a shepherdess in 
the country. Loving pleasure with all 
her heart, her heart was yet pure and 
good. The Squire’s thirtieth year was 
approaching. A man should be married 
at thirty, in the same way that he should 
be a soldier at twenty. After that age 
he is but a poor husband and an indif- 
ferent soldier. 

“You really must get married,” said 
the Marchioness one day. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied he, blushing; 
“but will you find me a wife?” 

“Of course, I will; that I’ll promise 
you.” 

So, a few days after that, Madame de 
Hauteville invited André to dinner. He 
was to be placed at table next to Mlle. 
Vaudreuil, for whom the Marchioness 
destined him, and gave him previous in- 
structions to be attentive, amiable, polite, 
gallant, and she promised to arrange all 
the rest. There was a large party, and 
our hero found himself seated between 
two pretty girls, who at first dazzled and 
embarrassed him; but encouraged by a 
look from the fair hostess, he nobly set 
himself to the task of conquest. 

It was no light matter for poor André; 
but gradually put at his ease by his fair 
neighbor, who replied to his general ob- 
servations with graceful self- possession 
and good taste, not to mention a few 
glasses of champagne, he became bold- 
er. He talked with greater fluency, was 
emphatic in his conversation, even be- 
gan to pay compliments and make rudi- 
mentary love. His future wife was de- 
cidedly charming, without affectation, and 
utterly devoid of gaucherie. She was 
the realization of his dreams; he saw 
marriage before him, and was supreme- 
ly happy. The encouraging glances of 
his Mentor were no longer necessary ; 
he no longer felt like an awkward boy; 
he was now soaring on his own pinions. 
As for his left hand neighbor, he hardly 
addressed a single word toher. It was, 
perhaps, rude; but André was modest: 
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he mistrusted his strength, and concen- 
trated it upon a single object. 

Dinner being over, the guests went to 
enjoy the long summer evening by a 
stroll in the park. André would fain 
crown his efforts with victory. The oc- 
casion was propitious; the declaration 
trembling on his lips was honest and 
sincere; all that he had to do was to 
follow the straight path without any 
finely-turned phrases or roundabout 
speeches. So, no sooner did he per- 
ceive that he was away from prying eyes, 
than he made his fair companion an of- 
fer of his hand, with a sufficiently firm 
voice and gallant bearing, but with a 
beating heart. A ringing, hearty burst 
of laughter was the only reply which the 
poor Squire received, and Madame de 
Hauteville coming up at that instant — 

“Only fancy, Marchioness, M. de 
Chavanne has just asked my hand in 
marriage,” exclaimed the young lady, at 
the same time trying by all means to 
stifle her laughter. 

His friend looked compassionately at 
André when she heard this. The un- 
lucky swain had poured out his soul to 
the sister of Mlle. Vaudreuil, who had 
been married six months. He had turn- 
ed to the right instead of the left, and 
utterly bewildered, rushed away, swear- 
ing to renounce marriage forever. 

Renounce marriage! Can you dream 
of that, poor Squire? Marriage is your 
dream, your El Dorado, your golden 
fleece. It is the fever which saps and 
destroys you. Man is born for mar- 
riage; it is more than a right, it is a 
duty. A man can face a battery without 
flinching, or mount an unbroken horse ; 
but bid an eternal adieu to marriage is 
impossible: man can not renounce that. 

Consequently his resolution was not 
of long duration. Over and over again, 
some young girl that crossed his path 
tempted him to break the bonds of 
timidity that held him. He left the 
country, and went to Paris, being then 
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forty years old. There he renewed his 
acquaintance with the Marchioness, and 
she, thinking that it was never too late, 
made one final effort, and introduced 
him to a distinguished family possessed 
of a charming daughter a little more 
than twenty years old. His old ally 
played the part of good genius, and took 
care that there should be no mistake 
this time. She determined to manage 
every thing herself, being convinced, 
and not without reason, that his inter- 
ests would not suffer thereby. She 
spoke to the parents, enumerated the 
many sterling qualities of the suitor, his 
fortune, his name, the sweetness of his 
disposition, and thereupon André was 
accepted. It then became necessary to 
produce the Squire. The impression 
he made was far from favorable ; but the 
parents would not reject him upon slight 
grounds, and upon reflection M. Cha- 
vanne pleased them. 

Not so, however, with the young girl. 
The first day the Squire looked fright- 
ful; the next day he was hideous. In 
addition to which, she had cast her soft 
eyes on her cousin—an officer in the 
Royal Guard —a handsome, brave, lov- 
ing, and extravagant young man. So she 
made a face at the Squire, and burst in- 
to tears whenever her mother mention- 
ed his name. Poor André was much 
mortified. Nothing should induce him 
to force a girl to marry him against her 
will, but he would not give up yet; by 
dint of gentleness and perseverance he 
might touch that cruel heart which re- 
jected him almost unheard. He had 
not studied his character in vain for the 
last twenty years, and was convinced of 
his ability to make his wife happy. 

One morning the young officer enter- 
ed his room. “ Monsieur,” said he, “you 
pretend to demand my cousin’s hand in 
marriage. When I inform you that I 
love her, and that our love is mutual, I 
am sure that you are too much of a gen- 
tleman to persist in your suit.” 


At these words André felt the blood 
of his ancestors boil through his veins. 
This man, thought he, gives orders as 
though he would accept no denial. So 
he lifted his head proudly, and replied 
with a brief negative. He even used 
large words, and talked of defending his 
suit with his sword. 

“That’s exactly what I meant,” said 
his rival. “We must fight.” 

It now became serious. There was 
no escaping the dilemma: eithef he 
must renounce Mlle. Laura, or fight at 
once. It was a very hard alternative. 
He became first calm, and then thought- 
ful. The young lady did not love him, 
that was certain. However common ill- 
assorted marriages were, he would not 
be a party to one, especially as the at- 
tempt involved personal danger to him- 
self. So André beat a retreat as skill- 
fully as possible, and with as little sacri- 
fice of self-esteem as he could. He 
wrote to the father of Mlle. Laura, ex- 
cusing his departure on the ground of 
the slight sympathy the young lady felt 
for him; bid a sad farewell to the Mar- 
chioness, and once more buried himself 
in his chéteau. 

He could not help it. He was not 
brave. His disused sword was like that 
of the Mayor’s in his country town— 
the handle was of mother - of- pearl, and 
the blade was of wood. Every one ac- 
cording to his gifts. The Squire was 
not warlike; and the courage of a lion 
cannot be adopted by the lamb. 

So he fell into a sadness, and even 
his smooth temper was soured ; wrinkies 
began to furrow his cheeks, and he grew 
as long and thin as his walking -stick. 
His wig was the only thing that did not 
change. Spite of the yearly summer 
visits to his old friend, who remained 
ever fresh and young, he wasted away 
visibly. Even by her side, there were 
no longer those faint flashes of wit, and 
the vivacity of past days. Fifty years 
were rapidly approaching ; the weight of 
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half a century had to be borne by its 
successor, and the second half weighed 
more heavily than the former. For he 
was still unmarried. At thought of that, 
the blush of shame mounted to his tem- 
ples. He would no longer be the fool 
he had been, and his matrimony-mania 
was stronger than ever. 

At this epoch, however, other cares 
arose to divert him, for a time, from his 
malady. The eighteenth century was 
drawing to a close. The revolution had 
laid its axe at the root of all old maxims 
and thrones. Its bloody hand crushed 
glory, virtue, and genius: it guillotined 
Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and dei- 
fied Robespierre ; even André was men- 
aced, in his peaceful retreat. With some 
difficulty and danger, he escaped to a 
small town in Germany, where other 
Frenchmen were already assembled. 

It was a strange sight, to see the old 
nobility of France, gathered in this small 
town, and obliged to work painfully for 


their daily bread. Some of them paint- 
ed little water-color sketches ; some be- 
came ivory-turners ; while again others, 
and these the best paid, were famed for 
mixing a salad. They lived as well as 


they could, but never begged. In the 
evening they met together, and assum- 
ed all the manners of the court; al- 
though perhaps some of them had dined 
upon dry bread. 

The Squire had broughta little money 
with him, which gradually melted away, 
so that he had to earn his bread like the 
rest. He could neither paint nor draw; 
his fingers were too stiff for delicate ma- 
chinery, and none of the honest burghers 
wanted to learn French. Still, whatever 
he had to do, he must exist. 

He lived at the top of a house, the 
ground-floor of which was occupied by 
a French milliner. She was forty years 
old, gentle, lady-like, neither pretty nor 
ugly, with a grave, melancholy air that 
suited her well. Her manners were per- 
fect, and the well-bred exile was easily 
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distinguishable under the garb of the 
milliner. She had prospered in her busi- 
ness, and her shop was much frequent- 
ed. Emigrant acquaintance is speedily 
made; etiquette and presentation are 
not so strictly enforced; so that intima- 
cy soon sprang up between the milliner 
and the Squire. Mlle. Clara proposed 
to him to help her in making up her 
straw-bonnets; but he shook his head 
sadly, and showing his great, clumsy 
hands, said that he feared he could do 
nothing with such tools. However, she 
urged him, and he tried, began the same 
thing twenty times, and urged by her 
kind words of encouragement, joined to 
his empty stomach, finally succeeded 
better than he could have hoped. 

Thus did the good André not only find 
work, but a companion. His day’s work 
over, he would stroll out into the fields. 
Away from the naked fact of his pres- 
ent existence, his mind grew calm, his 
thoughts ever reverted to his dear 
France, to his native village, to the 
Marchioness, whose trace he had lost. 
He sighed for his tranquil home life, his 
morning walk with his favorite authors ; 
but never mourned over the loss of his 
fortune, except as it conduced to that 
past life. During the whole of that 
winter he remained assiduously at work 
for Mlle. Clara, and frequently came 
down in the evening to read the news, 
or any stray publication that might have 
found its way from their native country. 
He had told the milliner his history: a 
simple, short, unbroken tale. Only one 
thing he concealed, and that was the 
passion that still lay latent in his inmost 
heart. Mlle. Clara did not respond to 
his confidence, and drew a mysterious 
veil over-her past history. 

And so five years wore away. André 
made straw bonnets, and Mlle. Clara 
trimmed and sold them. He became 
quite an adept, and the business flour- 
ished. In proportion as life became 
smooth, and the daily bread abundant, 
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so did the old complaint break out and 
become once more the prevailing idea. 
Again he saw no happiness save in mar- 
riage, and, most naturally, his thoughts 
reverted to his partner. He thought 
about his position; he fancied himself 
banished forever from his country. He 
would pass his days with Clara, whom 
he really loved, and would not be con- 
demned to die in solitude, or that horrid 
celibacy that seemed to be his evil 
genius. If he ever returned tc France, 
it would be as a conqueror, as a married 
man. As for a refusal, he hardly antici- 
pated that. Mlle. Clara knew him; he 
was convinced that he was not repug- 
nant to her, and the little milliner did 
not aspire to fortune. Many a time, 
with down-cast eyes and face as red as 
a peony, and stammering tongue, had 
André endeavored to propound the fear- 
ful question; but Mlle. Clara never ap- 
peared to understand him. 


At length he could contain his passion 
no longer, and, like all bashful lovers, 


wrote a letter. It was a missive touch- 
ing in its simplicity, candor, and earnest 
worth. With a frank terseness, not 
common in this species of epistle, he 
described himself precisely as he was, 
mentioned his age and the date of his 
birth, detailed his faults, and even 
brought his wig into the catalogue of 
his vices. He touched lightly on his 
merits, and wound up with a formal de- 
mand of the lady’s hand. Having thus 
done, he slipped the letter on her coun- 
ter, and stole away like an amorous 
school-boy. However, he could not 
keep away forever, and at the thought 
of meeting Mlle. Clara his courage failed 
him. She, herself, spared him the dread- 
ed moment by coming direct to him. 
“Monsieur de Chavanne,” said she, 
“T have enjoyed your friendship, which, 
I beg, you will ever keep for me. I am 
proud, also, of the offer that you have 
made me; but I can not accept it.” 
André cast a stricken, supplicating 
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glance at the speaker. “It can not be 
otherwise,” continued she. “I am got 
free. I will confide to you a secret, hith- 
erto concealed from all. I am not only 
like yourself, an exile, but I am a Nun.” 

At these words André felt that the 
earth was opening around him. The 
last plank was drawn from under his 
feet. He was doomed to die a bachelor. 
The motive for Mlle. Clara’s refusal ad- 
mitted of no answer, and the Squire 
must resign himself to it. He remained, 
no less the respectful and devoted friend 
of the milliner, and continued his former 
life with her. 

It was not until 1803 that France was 
once more open to them. They traveled 
together as far as the frontier, and then, 
with much emotion, and not without the 
shedding of a few tears, they separated. 
She went to her restored convent, and he 
to his village. They never met again. 

The Squire’s domain had not been 
sold, having remained national property, 
and full possession of it was restored 
him. Those of his tenants that remained 
received him with enthusiasm, the old 
gun blazed away as heretofore, and, as 
formerly, he stopped his ears. Very lit- 
tle change had taken place in the old 
chateau, and he entered as one returning 
from a long journey. 

He once more met the Marchioness. 
She had been able to regain but a small 
portion of her estate, and was nowa 
widow, her husband having been killed 
under Condé. Her gaiety, wit, amia- 
bility, and high spirits had not left her. 
She had laughed her way through pov- 
erty and exile, and, on her return, ac- 
cepted without a grumble the reduced 
fortune that had been spared her. She 
neither indulged in superannuated pre- 
tensions, nor vain regrets; never sought 
to conceal the wrinkles that crossed her 
forehead, nor plucked out, with a sigh, 
any one of her gray hairs. She had too 
much good sense, joined to too much 
dignity, to endeavor by any fictitious 
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means to repair the ravages of time. In 
proportion as her years increased, she 
had learned to adopt the manners, dress, 
and bearing pertaining to herage. She 
had all her life spoken her mind, and still 
asserted her independence of thought. 
In one word, Madame de Hauteville 
knew how to grow old. Not so uncom- 
mon a quality among women of mind 
who have been beauties, but rare enough 
among the stupid and plain. 

The Marchioness received the Squire 
with openarms. She was André’s early 
and only love, and remained his stead- 
fast, constant friend. Nothing could be 
more calm and sweet than the autumn 
of their life. Reclining in their easy- 


chairs on each side of the fire-place, 
they talked.of their days passed far from 
France, and this interior, perhaps some- 
what too grave and gray in tone, inclosed 
many acharm. The Squire was some- 
times confined to the chdteau by the 
gout, and then it was the turn of the 


Marchioness to visit him. She never 
missed a single day, and the incorrigible 
man, while receiving the anxious and 
assiduous care of his friend, began to 
think how easy it would be to change 
this friendship into an indissoluble union, 
and how delightful it would be, after all, 
not to die an old bachelor. 

This thought, joined to his hopes, 
made him more bashful and more em- 
barrassed than usual, in the presence of 
the Marchioness. He blushed, was con- 
fused, and trembled when he gave her 
his hand. She perfectly understood 
those symptoms, and took pity on him. 
She had done so many extravagant acts 
in her life, that it made no difference to 
add one more to the list, especially when 
it was a good action at the same time. 
So she led the conversation one evening 
upon marriage, and thus encouraged, 
the Squire, at length, stammered forth 
his avowal, growing at the same time as 
pale as death. 
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“Well, Squire,” said she, smiling, 
“Tl take you. I'll be your wife, and 
make you as happy as a King.” 

Poor M. de Chavanne was almost be- 
side himself with joy; he seized the Mar- 
chioness’ hand, kissed it fervently, and 
lavished the tenderest words of affgction 
upon her. His eye brightened, and his 
whole face beamed with indescribable 
joy. He appeared no longer awkward 
and ugly. Love had completely chang- 
ed him; indeed, it is a question whether 
lovers are ever plain. 

The day was fixed, and great were 
the preparations for the wedding. The 
Squire laughed and wept, by turns; he 
went about humming airs of his child- 
hood, and, out of the fullness of his joy, 
made even the thrushes and house-mar- 
tins confidants of his love. He was go- 
ing to be married—going to be married 
to the only woman that he ever truly 
loved. In exchange for that, he would 
have given his chdéteau, his ancestral 
woods, all that he possessed: he only 
asked that he might enjoy his happiness 
and his love forever. 

“Tt’s all very well,” said the Mar- 
chioness, “but at our time of life we 
ought to be marrying our grandchildren, 
and here we are marrying one another. 
Every body will laugh at us, but what 
does that matter, as long as we are hap- 
py.” 

At length, all was ready—the long 
looked-for hour arrived. Alas, and alas! 
the evil star under which the Squire 
was born still hung over him. He was 
taken sick, and his doctors gave him up. 

“Courage, nevertheless,” said the 
Marchioness; “courage, Squire. Get 
well only for one day, and we will be 
married.” 

Even that one day was not granted 
him. André de Chavanne died with a 
sigh on his lips, leaving all his estate to 
the Marchioness. He fulfilled his des- 
tiny—never to be married. 

Mrs. JOHN MELVILLE. 
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Do I sleep ; do I dream? 
Do I wonder and doubt ? 
Are things what they seem, 
Or is visions about? 
Is our civilization a failure ? 
Or is the Caucasian played out ? 


Which expressions are strong ; 
Yet would feebly imply 

Some account of a wrong— 
Not to call it a lieE— 

As was worked off on William, my pardner, 
Which his name it was W. Nye. 


He came down to the Ford 
On the very same day 

Of that Lottery, drawed 
By those sharps at the Bay ; 

And he says to me, ‘‘ Truthful, how goes it?” 
I replied, ‘‘It is far, far from gay— 


‘*For the camp has gone wild 
On this Lottery game, 

And has even beguiled 
*Injin Dick,’ by the same.”’ 

Which said Nye to me, ‘* Injins is pizen— 
Do you know what his number is, James?” 


I replied ‘*7, 2, 
9, 8, 4, is his hand ;’’ 
Which he started—and drew 
Out a list, which he scanned ; 
Then he softly went for his revolver, 
With language I can not command. 


Then I said, ‘* William Nye!’’ 
But he turned upon me, 

And the look in his eye 
Was quite painful to see, 

And he says: ‘* You mistake ; this poor Injin 
I protects from such sharps as you be!”’ 


I was shocked and withdrew : 
But I grieve to relate, 

When he next met my view 
Injin Dick was his mate, 

And the two around town was a lying 
In a frightfully dissolute state. 


Which the war-dance they had 
Round a tree at the Bend, 

Was a sight that was sad ; 
And it seemed that the end 

Would not justify the proceedings, 
As I quiet remarked to a friend. 


For that Injin he fled 
The next day to his band ; 

And we found William spread 
Very loose on the strand, 

With a peaceful-like smile on his features, 
And a dollar greenback in his hand, 


Which, the same when rolled out, 
We observed with surprise, 

What that Injin, no doubt, 
Had believed was the prize— 

Them figures in red-in the corner, 
Which the number of notes specifies. 


Was it guile, or a dream? 
Is it Nye that I doubt ? 
Are things what they seem, 
Or is visions about ? 
Is our civilization a failure? 
Or is the Caucasian played out? 


F. Bret HARTE. 





